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furor over Western arms for Israel have 
raised new fears la the West about the shift 
of President Gamal Abdel Nasser’s Socialist 
regime to the East. 

No longer Is there any question that in his 
duel with West Germany Mr, Nasser was an 
easy victor or that, once set In motion, the 
Ulbricht visit wgs softened In some ways to 
ease Sonn’s pain. The East German Presi- 
dent received full protocol honors, but he 
_ Wfts given no forum for speechmaking to 
the masses or for holding news conferences. 
He even had to absent himself from a sign- 
ing ceremony for East Germany’s $100 mil- 
lion credit agreement with the United Arab 
Republic. 

Rather surprisingly, President Nasser 
chose a dinner in Air. Ulbricht’s honor to 
declare his desire for maintaining ties with 
West Germany and to reaffirm his support 
for Bonn’s demands for German reunifica- 
tion, 

. As a result, it is assumed that Bonn’s cut- 
ting off of aid to. Cairo will In the end mean 
only a delay of some months in the aid 
promised for Cairo's new development proj- 
ccts. ....... 

Nonetheless, the mere fact of the visit was 
a shattering blow for Bonn and for Western 
cold war strategy. "We are in a new era 
now,” said, one West .German diplomat. 

The trip to Cairo enabled Mr. Ulbricht, the 
most Stalinist of East European leaders, to 
break out of diplomatic isolation and to be- 
gin winning the acceptance in the neutral 
world that Moscow has long sought for Its 
■“country cousin” In East Berlin. 

", ft 16 problem for Western relations with 
Mr. Nasser is that Mr. Ulbricht’s visits does 
not stand alone. 

' No sooner had Mr. Ulbricht sailed from 
Port Said than Cairo announced expanded 
diplomatic ties with North Vietnam and 
President Nasser's plans to visit Moscow this 
summer. (And, if Communist sources are 
fight, a visit to East Germany Is on the 
Way.) 

_The new Soviet leaders, Premier Aleksei N. 
Kosygin and Leonid I. Brezhnev, First Sec- 
retary of the Soviet Communist Party, are to 
come here late this year in what is turning 
into an almost steady parade of Communist 
•leaders to Cairo. Current visitors Include 
Premier Fidel Castro’s traveling Minister of 
Industry, Maj. Ernesto Che Guevara, and the 
Yugoslav Premier, Aleksandar.Rancovic. 

: . This week It is the Premier of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Josef Lenart, and then Premier Chou 
En-lai of Communist China. ; 

“It’s astonishing,” said one Western diplo- 
mat, ‘‘but hardly a day goes by when there 
isn’t some high-level Communist delegation 
in town.” 

In part, this reflects a preference among 
officials Mr. Nasser’s Socialist state for deal- 
ing with totalitarian governments and con- 
trolled economies of the East rather than 
with the competitive economies and often 
uncoordinated policies of the West. 

It Is also a reflection of Mr. Nasser’s In- 
creasing dependence on Communist aid In 
the last year he has had pledges of $625 mil- 
lion In new Communist credits, while his two 
largest Western aid contributors, the United ' 
States and West Germany, are retrenching. 1 
Another, jolt to the West was. President * 
Nasser’s Indication in an interview last week * 
that he was„rethinking his whole policy of 
nonallnemen.t, and his clear expressions of 
disappointment, .with President Johnson. 

Most Western diplomats still believe that 
Mr, Nasser would prefer to remain as inde- 
pendent as possible from Moscow but that he 
Is finding less and less maneuvering room. 1 
They note that he denounced communism- , 
a few days ago to the National Assembly, but 
that he still depends on Communists to give c 
life to his campaign to build up the Arab t 
S.ocialfst Union, his .mass party. I 

If the United Slates s hou ld replace West g 


Germany as an arms supplier for Israel, It 
would give the Russians a new opportunity 
for cementing ties with Mr. Nasser by offer- 
ing him counterbalancing arms. 

Some Egyptians say that Washington and 
its allies, except for France, are pushing 
Cairo toward the East. Some Western ob- 
servers have been asking in response whether 
In the present circumstances the Western 
powers can have any significant Influence In 
Cairo. 


THE COMMUTER CRISIS— II 

Mr. JAVTTS. Mr. President, I invite 
attention to the fact that yesterday the 
Legislature of the State of New York 
passed a measure to authorize the expen- 
diture of $5 million for aid to the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad. 
This amount was set aside as part of a 
plan agreed upon by Governors Rocke- 
feller of New York, and Dempsey of Con- 
necticut whereby the States of New York 
and Connecticut offered to allocate $5 
million each and to request $10 million 
Federal aid under the Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964. It is hoped that addi- 
tional funds will also be made available 
by the States affected by the commuter 
operations of the New Haven Railroad to 
meet the critical situation with respect 
to operational costs in accord with a com- 
prehensive plan as to expenditures as 
called for in S. 1234, and that the Federal 
Government will also provide needed 
financial assistance for a limited period. 
With such joint participation, I think 
we can look forward to an easing of the 
current commuter crisis on the New 
Haven. 

In the meantime, the State of New York 
has taken the first step to show good 
faith and a readiness to implement the 
plan. That door now having been 
opened, we have a right to feel encour- 
aged that if the trustees will help,* and 
if the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the other Government agencies con- 
cerned will demonstrate their under- 
standing; and if Congress will be ready 
to lend a hand, there is a real prospect 
that a constructive step may be taken to 
place certain commuter railroads of the 
country, starting wih the New Haven, on 
a rational basis which will enable them 
to be continued without sacrifices on the 
part of thousands of commuters who use 
these rail services daily. 

I observe in the Chamber the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pell] and my distinguished colleague 
from New York [Mr. Kennedy], who is 
presiding. They and other Senators 
have given considerable aid in this regard 
through their efforts and their advocacy 
of this cause during .hearings by the 
Committee on Commerce, chaired by the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Pasiore]. 


OUTRAGE AT SELMA, ALA. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak to the Senate about a situation 
existing in our United States that should 
disturb and shock every citizen. This 
week’s uncalled for clash at Selma, Ala., 
inust, if nothing else, alert the Nation 
and£(mgress to the lawlessness that can 


prevail when selected groups of citizens 
are denied their constitutional rights. 

It is only proper for groups of people 
d to gather together in peaceful demon- 
g strations, in order to obtain recognition 
as human beings with equal rights. And 
■r for what rights are the citizens asking? 
n The right to be registered as voters, 
n Certainly this is a reasonable request — • 
one that hardly called for Sunday’s mis- 
use of police power. 

Just yesterday the Supreme Court of 
the United States acted to erase arbitrary 
® an d discriminatory regulations used by 
® some States to keep Negroes off the 
voter-registration lists. Justice Black, 
■ in his written opinion, pointed out that 
we cannot “leave the voting fate of a eiti- 
, zen to the passing whim or impulse of 
i an individual registrar.” 

Obviously, the mere necessity for the 
' highest court in the land to decide on 
issues of this sort indicates the existence 
’ of grave difficulties. 

On Saturday, a group of Prince 
" George’s County, Md., citizens marched 
, up Chillum Road, to protest existing 
: mad conditions. After reaching their 
. destination, this group of peaceful dem- 
onstrators gathered in friendly conviv- 
‘ iality for doughnuts and coffee. That 
; was a far cry from the situation that 
existed in Selma on Sunday. 

Mr. President, I ask the Senate to 
seriously consider and enact the neces- 
sary legislation to correct the voter-reg- 
istration problems that exist in parts of 
our country. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record today’s outraged 
editorials on this subject from the Wash- 
ington Post and the Sun, df Baltimore. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.), Post, Mar 9 
1965] 

Outrage at Selma 

The news from Selma, Ala.., where police 
beat and mauled and gassed unarmed, help- 
less and unoffending citizens will shock and 
alarm the whole Nation. It is simply in- 
conceivable that in this day and age, the 
police who have sworn to uphold the law and 
protect the citizenry could resort. Instead, to 
violent attacks upon them. 

Decent citizens will weep for the wronged 
and persecuted demonstrators, for the decent 
citizens of Alabama who must recoil In hor- 
ror from the spectacle of sadism, for the good 
name of the Nation before the world. This 
brutality Is the Inevitable result of the in- 
tolerance fostered by an Infamous State 
government that Is without conscience or 
morals. 

Hie situation calls for more than mere 
reproach and anguish, but it Is not easy to 
say what can be done to prevent the repeti- 
tion of this scandalous misuse of police 
power. Congress, as a beginning, must 
promptly pass legislation that will put into 
Federal hands the registration of voters that 
the Alabama authorities will continue to ob- 
struct as long as they have any discretion. 

At least, such legislation will put beyond 
contest the rights that the Negro citizens 
have been trying to gain by demonstration. 

[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, 

Mar. 9, 1965] 

Violence in Alabama 
Probably the easiest way for Alabama offi- 
.clals to. avoid the sqrry spectacle of State po- 
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lice forcibly turning back a line of marching 
Negroes would be to make sure that Negrbes 
can register and vote in accordance with 
their constitutional rights. So long as they 
are blocked from the exercise of this right by 
the delaying and obstructing tactics of local 
officialdom, the Negroes will have a Just 
grievance and Will have the support of citi- 
zens in other States— and doubtless of many 
citizens in Alabama as well. 

It seems reasonable to believe, too, that 
officials might have avoided physical clashes, 
such as the one that occurred Sunday at 
Selma, by permitting peaceful marches. 
This is a well established way of demonstrat- 
ing in behalf of a cause. The march in 
Washington two summers ago in support of 
civil rights legislation was an example of the 
effectiveness of orderly behavior on the part 
of marchers and authorities. There is much 
to be said for diverting energy from possible 
violence to peaceful marching and talking. 

But there was little of the reasonable in 
view in the clash at Selma. By and large, 
there can be no doubt that Negroes hi the 
South are making progress in securing their 
rights as citizens. The Reverend Martin 
Luther King stresses his belief that non- 
violence is the key to their eventual success . 
Violence on the part of State officials and the 
police helps to demonstrate the strength of 
Dr. King’s case. 


APPOINTMENT OF KENNETH BeLIEU 
AS UNDER SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY 


Mr PELL, Mr. President, I wish to 
express my delight at the appointment 
of Kenneth BeLieu as Under Secretary 
of the Navy. 

He is the all-too-rare and exceptional 
kind of man who is a leader, a doer. He 
brings to his present responsibility wide 
experience in our Government. He has 
kept his head and his perspective in com- 
bat in our Armed Forces abroad and in 
the sometimes acrimonious jungle of 
Washington bureaucracy. 

His is a fine appointment, and I con- 
gratulate the President and our admin- 
istration on it. 


ing,” published in the Providence Sunday 
Journal of February 14, 1965. 

The article discusses the background oi 
the situation in Vietnam, written from 
the viewpoint of a non-American or a 
non-Vietnamese. The Canadian in ques- 
tion was for some time a member of the 
International Control Commission and 
was in both North and South Vietnam. 

I found the article to be of considerable 
interest and ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the Record, be- 
cause I believe it may prove of interest 
to other Senators. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

A Canadian’s View on Why We Are Losing 
(By Hugh Campbell) 

(Note. — The following article by a retired 
squadron leader of the Royal Canadian Air 
Force and a member from 1961-63 of the 
three-nation international control commis- 
sion set up to police the Geneva agreement 
in Indochina is excerpted from Maclean’s, 
Canadian national magazine, by arrangement 
with the author. He admits it is frankly 
controversial * * * but I believe the more 
thoughtful readers will recognize it for what 
it is— the constructive criticism of a con- 
cerned friend.”) 

The United States has entered its 3d year 
of war in Vietnam. Any day now we can 
expect another pronouncement from the 
American high command in Saigon to the 
effect that, while the situation Is serious, it 
is not hopeless; and that the war can and 
will be won. After nearly 2 years in Vietnam, 
I've heard a good many such assurances. But 
since, as a Canadian delegate on the three- 
nation international control commission, I 
had a unique opportunity to observe the war 
from both sides of the firing line, I think 
the Americans are talking through their well 
padded brass hats. The war, as It’s now 
being waged, cannot be won by our side 
because the Americans, for all their brave 
talk about developing new antiguerrilla tech- 
niques, are still using obsolete methods to 
fight a new kind of invisible enemy. 

TESTING CAMOUFLAGE 


REGRETTED DEPARTURE of PAUL 
FAY 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I must ex- 
press my regret that Paul Fay, former 
Under Secretary of the Navy, has left 
Washington. In the years that Paul Pay 
filled this post, he did so with verve, 
distinction, imagination, and honor. His 
departure is a loss to all of us in Gov- 
eminent. I, for one, hope that he will 
come back to Government, preferably 
here in Washington. 

Speaking more personally, as a friend 
and admirer of Mr. Fay’s, I add my hope 
that his return to Government life 
• may be soon. In the meantime, ‘‘Red 
Pay and his lovely wife Anita, are much 
missed by his friends and former col- 
leagues in and out of Government here 
in Washington. 


CANADIAN’S VIEW ON WHY WE 
v ARE LOSING IN VIETNAM 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, a constitu- 
ent of mine in Pawtucket, R.I., has drawn 
my attention to an article entitled A 
Canadian’s View on Why We Are Los- 


Exactly how invisible this enemy — the 
Communist Vletcong — can become was forc- 
ibly demonstrated to me one day on a dusty 
gravel road leading through the Jungle In 
North Vietnam. It was a routine inspection 
patrol for the control commission and, for 
no apparent reason, the Communist officer 
in the lead Jeep suddenly suggested a halt. 

We piled out of our Jeeps and stretched 
our legs, apparently in the middle of no- 
where. Just as inexplicably, he then sug- 
gested we resume the patrol. As the convoy 
started off, he beeped his horn and, some- 
where near by, a whistle shrilled. 

Instantly, both sides of the road were lined, 
with troops, grinning infantrymen whose 
faded khaki uniforms contrasted sharply 
with the dark Jungle background. They’d 
been there all the whUe, standing not a 
dozen yards from the convoy. But because 
of the foliage that covered their backs from 
helmet to canvas sneakers, they’d been in- 
visible to three experienced military offi- 
cers. 

There was nothing threatening about this 
mock ambush. The Communist troops were 
simply practicing camouflage, and used the 
international control commission as an un- 
witting umpire. 

Although their camouflage was excellent, 
it was the mobility of the troops that im- 
pressed me most. They were many miles 
from any known base, and they carried on 
their backs everything necessary for living 
and fighting. They didn’t need roads, Jeeps, 
helicopters or mobile kitchens. They were 


jungle fighters, as elusive as poison gas and 
twice as deadly— the kind of guerrillas who 
wore down the French masters of Indo- 
china, and finished them off at Dien Bien 
Phu in 1954. 

AIDED TO DEATH 

The Pentagon, naturally, has been deter- 
mined not to repeat France’s mistakes. In 
the last 3 years they’ve poured in aid and 
advisers at the rate of more than a million 
dollars a day. So generous, so overwhelming 
has been this avalanche of assistance, that 
it's aided South Vietnam almost to death. 

In 1962, there were only a few hundred 
tr.S. military advisers in the country and 
they were making noticeable headway against 
the Vietcong. The advisers were scattered m 
tiny detachments around the country. They 
were tough, highly trained men, and they 
were revered by the Vietnamese. 

But the Pentagon apparently reasoned that 
20,000 advisers could win the war 20 times as 
fast. They started airlifting them into Sai- 
gon by the thousands (in defiance, inciden- 
tally, of the Geneva truce agreement) . 

With them came wives, children, PX su- 
permarkets, soft drink machines, air condi- 
tioning, officers’ clubs, station wagons, in- 
surance salesmen, schoolteachers, public re- 
lations men— all the equipage of a progres- 
sive suburb, without which the American 
military seems unable to function abroad. 

DESK SOLDIERS' WAR 

Suddenly, it became a desk soldiers’ war, 
with the fatuities of Saigon's brass hats 
canceling the efforts of the men in the field. 

A gap appeared between the South Vietna- 
mese and their American protectors, and the 
gap has been widening ever since. 

There’s also a gap between the Pentagon s 
concept of mobility and that of the guer- 
rillas. Putting troops on wheels or In heli- 
copters has proven unrealistic in a jungle 
war. Disguised as peasants, the Vietcong 
simply watch the machines charge futily 
By. — perhaps into a mine trap or ambush— or, 
if they're detected, simply melt into the 
Inn file. 

Pursuit on foot Is fruitless; the South 
Vietnamese troops, carrying enough Ameri- 
can-made equipment to fight the Battle of 
the Bulge, would be ineffective even if they 
were as hardy as their enemy. But of course 
they aren't, since they’re now accustomed to 
riding to work. 

But all the mistakes haven’t been com- 
mitted by the military. There are a host of 
nonmilitary agencies fighting Saigon’s war, 
from the spooks of the CIA to the flacks of 
the 95. Information Agency, They fre- 
quently operate at cross purposes and, in 
general, it may be said that they do not en- 
hance America’s image abroad. 

Take, for instance, the unimportant but 
revealing case of the American pro football 
player who arrived in Saigon under State 
Department auspices to set up an athletic 
program for the Vietnamese. “Gonna teach 
‘ these gooks football,” he announced to all 
within earshot. Several days later, he an- 
nounced a change in policy. The gooks he d 
decided, were too small for football — so he 
was going to teach them soccer, a game 
he’d never played himself. 

Or take the American service wife in 
Saigon. For boorishness, offensivqness, and 
condescension toward her “inferiors,” she 
often takes the fur-lined mug. The gen- 
erous allowances, PX privileges, villa, chauf- 
feur, and servants are all new to her — and 
with rare exceptions, It shows. Some of the 
Americans’ kids are no better. The spectacle 
of a bunch of crewcutted, gumchewing 
teenagers lording It over the natives In the 
streets of Saigon is a lesson in how not to 
conduct foreign relations. 

SPIES IN THE NIGHT 

Or, finally, take the matter of Saigon's 
justly famous night life, which consists of 
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scores pf,?a]09ns, each equipped with a bevy 
of .the .'prettiest, little bar girls In southeast 
Asia, The patrons are mostly American; and 
ope South ..Vietpaniese woman, who owns 'ft 
string of such establishments, told me £e 
estimates that JjaJf hey, girls are actively prd- 
Vietjcong, while* the rest maintain a profit- 
able neutrality by spying Impartialiy for both 
sides. ' " " "■ ' 

Multiply this example by a hundred. and 
ypil have an effective intelligence* networlil— 
and 'in' explanation for th'e failure of so many 
well., planned,"' secret "sorties against the 
Vietcon'g. 

; <J ' The result of. all this ugly American be- 
havior Jkvs been exactly what you'd expect: 
The South Vietnamese is starting to wonder 
if Mis ’ Communist enemies might ‘ not be 
preferable to his American _' friends. 

Once* he ‘ publicly mourned ffie loss of 
American lives;'" Now, the nearly' 306 Ameri- 
Eane killed' lri. 'Vietnam seem meaningless 
compared with his own terrible losses — more 
than 160,000 dead. 

Once he believed that his government, good 
or bad, would be free of foreign Interference. 
Now he’s convinced that 'his government — 
Whichever assortment of generals happens to 
be In power at the moment — is a puppet of 
the Pentagon. ‘ And every time a big Ameri- 
can ‘car zips by him on the streets of Saigon; 
every time he enters a restaurant he can no 
longer afford; every time he returns to his 
shabby dwelling (the Americans have grabbed 
all the b^st accommodation) he sees him- 
self moving closer to second-class citizenship.' 
f Por .ap their strategic failings, the Ameri- 
cans are fighting a Just war. ' But they’re 
going to lose it unless they make drastic 
changes — for at present, the American Is his 
pwn worst ep.cmy.ln Vietnam, 'By his obtuse 
policies and ' actions he has squandered the 
good will of ' his allies. Without it, he can’t 
win, Without it, there Is' nothing left to 
wtn. ... v ... 

VIOLENCE IN SELMA, ALA, . 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I feel cer- 
tain that every Senator must share my 
feeling that' the situation In Selma, 
Ala., over the past weekend was a 
shocking display of violence which never 
should have occurred. 

i am sure that all of us, North and 
South, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
deplore the horrid spectacle of American 
law enforcement officers clubbing citi- 
zens Who were attempting to mount a 
nonviolent protest against discrimina- 
tion at thejjolls. * ’ ' ' _ 

It appears that the U.S v (JpygrnnieBt 
has enforcement jurisdiction only in the 
event of noncompliance with an order 
Issued by the Federal courts. I am there- 
fore urging the Attorney General tp 
maintain the closest possible surveillance 
over the situation and to be prepared to 
take .swift, action, if necessary. 

Mr. FELL. Mr- President, i suggest 
the absence.of a quorum. 

the PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, 

Mr! CLARK, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, the order toy 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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AMENDMENT OF ARMS CONTROL 
AND DISARMAMENT ACT 

, tije Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 2998) to amend the 


Arms Control and Disarmament Act, as 
amended. 

■ • AMENDMENT NO, 52 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment to H.R. 2998, the pend- 
ing business, and ask, that it be read and 
printed. ........ 

-The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator want to call up his amend- 
ment now? 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING , OFFICER. . The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Legislative Clerk. It is proposed 

to amend the committee amendment, as 
follows ; 

On page 1, line 8 strike out “fiscal years 
1966 and 1967, the sum of $20,000,000” and 
Insert In lieu thereof “four fiscal years 1966 
through 1969, the sum of $55,000,000”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it Is an 
amusing commentary on the procedure 
of the Senate that, were I to call for a 
vote on my amendment at the moment. 
It would pass by a vote of either 4 to 1 
or 3 to 2. I am not aware of how one 
Of the Senators present in the Chamber 
would vote. But I shall not call for a 
vote ,&t .tlUJ3 time-... Perhaps. the majority 
whip would be alert enough to suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. President, the purpose of my 
amendment is to restore the period and 
the amount— namely, 4 years and $55 
million— carried In the bill sent to Con- 
gress by the President, as It was orig- 
inally Introduced In both Houses. 

, Earlier today, the able chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Senator from Arkansas IMivFulbiuoiii]. 
advanced his reasons for. haying cut the 
recommendation of. the President in half 
in terms of the period of time, cutting 
it from 4 years to.2 years, and more than 
half In terms of authorization, cutting it 
from $55 million for 4 years to $20 mil- 
lion for 2 years. 

My amendment would support the 
position of the President. It would also 
support the well-known and long-stated 
position of the Vice President of the 
United States, former Senator Hum- 
phrey, to whose earnest efforts, in large 
part, is due the creation of this Agency 
and such support as it has been able to 
get from Congress since the Agency was 
established in 1961. I refer the Senate 
to the individual views submitted by the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
and me, which appear at the end of the 
committee report on the pending bill for 
a fuller statement of the views that I am 
about to express. - 
I expect to speak again at perhaps 
greater length tomorrow. But I want 
the Record to carry overnight a brief 
reply to the position taken by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

tuSty S< to h ‘rl^^to^^SmiL an ° PPOr ~ 

nidming Will understand the clash of 
views represented by the amendment 
which I Jaavc offered, . . . . ..._ 

The senior Senator from Oregon and 
I support the request of the President for 


a 4-year authorization of $55 million for 
the work of the Agency. We were not 
alone in a vote to restore the 4-year au- 
thorization. We were defeated by a vote 
of 11 to 6, with 2 members not voting. 

A little later a vote was called on an 
authorization for, 3 years and $40 million. 
This latter amount was the amount 
which the House authorized, reducing by 
1 year the recommendation made by the 
President, which recommendation had 
been endorsed by the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

It was announced to the press that the 
vote on the 3 -year extension was 9 
against and 7 for. That vote was, of 
course, technically accurate, but I am 
confident that Senators who will remain 
anonymous so far as my talk this evening 
is concerned will confirm what I say in 
that one Senator was voted for only a 
2-year authorization by proxy and would 
have voted for at least 3 years had he 
been on the floor. Another Senator who 
was not voted I am sure will confirm that 
he too supported a 3-year authorization. 
Two other Senators did not vote at all. 
I have not undertaken to find out how 
they stood. Assuming they were indif- 
ferent to the bill, the 3-year authoriza- 
tion would have received a favorable vote 
of 9 to 8 , with 2 Senators not voting, 
which is different from the official vote. 
But technically, it was 9 to 7 against. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the count the 
Senator has just made is an accurate 
count, and I rise to support him, as I 
have done many times in the past in this 
Chamber and ask him only a few ques- 
tions on two phases of this matter. 

Is it not true that some of those Mem- 
bers who are now voting for a 2-year 
program, including the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. Ftjlbright], of whom I 
speak most respectfully, have been heard 
to say on occasions in the past, in con- 
nection with personnel matters involved 
in manning our various foreign relations 
agencies, that one of our problems is to 
get high grade personnel? Many of the 
programs appear to be so temporary in 
nature that people do not like to commit 
themselves to work for a disarmament 
agency or an AID agency if they cannot 
be given some assurance of more than 2 
years of tenure. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is quite 
correct. That point was made very 
forcefully by Director William Foster of 
the Agency who stated, in supporting the 
President’s program : 

Within the Agency itself it will be easier 
to get and keep key staff experts if the 
Agency has a longer organization — 

And then made a number of quite per- 
suasive arguments into which I will go 
more fully tomorrow, as to why the 4- 
year authorization would be of great 
assistance to the Agency in carrying out 
the mandate given to it by the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. MORSE. I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. I am at a com- 
plete loss to understand the position 
taken by the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee in his drive to re- 
to a 2-year program. I am 
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sorry he had so many proxies available 
to him before we could make certain 
as to whether the Senators giving the 
proxies fully appreciated the merits of 
the bill. The chairman certainly had 
the right to use the proxies. Be was 
instructed to use them. I make no criti- 
cism of his using proxies. I am simply 
at a loss to understand why the chair- 
man wants a 2-year program rather 
than a 4-year program. 

This brings me to the next topic and 
a question in connection with it. In 
the world of this hour, when none of 
us can be sure how long peace will pre- 
vail, and where it does not prevail in 
so many places, does the Senator agree 
that this country should leave no doubt 
in the minds of the world at large that 
we believe mankind must work toward 
ah eventual disarmament program? 
And if that is going to be accomplished, 
a period of 2 years in and of itself re- 
buts the program; the President was 
q'fiite right when he was a Member of 
this Chamber and the Vice President 
was quite right when they worked' for 
ah open-ended measure in the matter 
of disarmament as being a matter that 
Is going to confront us for many years 
to come. 

We cannot have disarmament without 
enforcibility, making sure that coun- 
tries involved will be protected. 

Therefore, the proposal of the ma- 
jority of the committee puts us in a 
position that cannot possibly be under- 
stood around the world when we talk 
in the Senate about the only vehicle we 
have for a continued study and consid- 
eration of ways and means of eventual 
curbs and a world system of total dis- 
armament so that the scourge of war 
can be ended forever. 

Does the Senator agree with me that 
this 2-year proposal is inconsistent 
when we consider what our ideals are, 
what our promises have been, and what 
our obligations are? 

- Mr. CLARK. I agree wholeheartedly 
with my colleague from Oregon and am 
heartened by his eloquent expression of 
his views, which I completely share. I 
feel that to reduce the period of life of 
the agency from 4 years to 2 years would 
be taken across the world as another in- 
dication of the belligerence of the for- 
eign policy of the Congress of the United 
States — a reputation which I regret this 
body carries not only overseas but also 
In the executive branch, where, our bel- 
ligerency creates a timidity in all our 
foreign policy aspects which I deplore. 
To my mind there was an utterly inade- 
quate consideration after a markup ses- 
sion at which never as many as one-third 
of the Senators on the committee were 
present, and if any one of them had sug- 
gested the absence of a quorum we would 
have had to disband. That the strong 
recommendation of the President, backed 
by the Vice President, in my opinion 
convincingly justified by the director of 
the agency, should be cut down in this 
way is, let me say, with some under- 
statement, most unfortunate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

’Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 


Mr. MORSE. One of the things that 
worries me is that we are merely giving 
fodder for the gristmills of the Russians 
and the Chinese to further their line of 
propaganda, because they will twist this 
action into a representation that we are 
engaging, even in the matter of a dis- 
armament program, in American hy- 
pocrisy. 

Mr. CLARK. I quite agree with the 
Senator from Oregon. I am happy to 
know that the great Republican Phila- 
delphia newspaper, the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, which has not always supported 
my position, agrees wholeheartedly with 
the views just expressed by the Senator 
from Oregon and me. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial which was pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia Inquirer on 
March 8th, entitled “Uses of Disarma- 
ment Agency’’ may be printed in the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: , 

Uses of Disarmament Agency 

It seems to us that Senator Clark has a 
valid point in his dissent from the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee’s shredding of 
the bill to extend the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. 

The administration has asked Congress to 
give another i full years to the agency 
and a $55 million budget. The House com- 
promised and voted 3 years and $40 mil- 
lion. Now the Senate committee has hacked 
it further: 2 years and $20 million. 

Senator Clark’s objection is that at this 
particular time, with world tensions rising 
sharply and almost any unthinkable disaster 
becoming quite thinkable, Indeed, It would 
be salutary for this Nation to signify that it 
is thinking past, around and over present 
problems to days when the world's true need, 
peace, can again be advanced. 

The agency itself, of course, was instru- 
mental in setting the climate and the actual 
talks which led to the partial atomic-testing 
ban treaty of 1963, as well as the “hot-line” 
connection between Washington and Mos- 
cow. 

The symbolic usefulness of the agency in 
the present situation might be fully as im- 
portant as its practical usefulness in the 
past. It should not be, however, mere win- 
dow-dressing, or a false front. Americans 
generally are not warmongers by any stretch 
of the imagination. We take on such bur- 
dens in defense of freedom as we are re- 
quired to do, onerous as they often are. But 
the great desire of this Nation remains peace 
with honor and justice. To eliminate or to 
trim down to utter futility the country's 
peace-planning instrument — which Is con- 
stantly engaged in research and feasibility 
studies — would be tantamount to declaring 
that there is no hope of peace. 

This, it seems to us, is not a trji^ reflec- 
tion of the Nation’s wishes or position. .If 
the Senate cannot now see Its way clear to 
accept the entire program asked by the 
administration. It should at le’ast return to 
the House compromise version. 

(At this point Mr. Kennedy, of New 
York took the chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to return to the question raised by 
the Senator ^rom Oregon a moment or so 
ago, j^ffen he i^ed, "Why did the For- 
eign Relations Committee undertake to 
chop down the President of the. United 
States in his strong recommendations?” 

The answers appear in the majority 


report and was stressed by the small 
number of Senators who attended the 
markup sessions. The majority did not 
like the fact that the Agency had under- 
taken to enter into a series of contracts 
which, in my opinion, did no more than 
carry out the mandate given to the Agen- 
cy by Congress. 

Senators will recall that the statute 
creating the Agency stated in its pream- 
ble of congressional intent that the ul- 
timate goal of the United States was, as 
stated by the Senator from Oregon a 
moment ago, a world free from the 
scourge of war and the dangers and 
burdens of armaments, in which the role 
of force would be subordinated to the 
role of law and in which international 
adjustment in a changing world would be 
achieved peacefully. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Oregon to the specific wording of 
the statute: 

This organization must have the capacity 
to provide the essential scientific, economic, 
political, military, psychological, and techno- 
logical information upon which realistic arms 
control and disarmament policy must be 
based. 

Thus, pursuant to that congressional 
mandate, the Agency prefers — and I be- 
lieve correctly — not to build up a vast 
hoard of bureaucrats on the Federal pay- 
roll, but to hold down its employment 
to a relatively small number, and then 
to contract with outstanding individuals, 
scholars, knowledgeable corporations, 
and individuals engaged in the defense 
program who therefore have knowledge 
of the problems which would confront 
us if we were to go Into a disarmament 
agreement. The Agency spends 70 per- 
cent of its money on this kind of con- 
tract and 30 percent of its money in 
conducting negotiations at the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference. 

That is what the majority of the com- 
mittee does not like, because the agency 
was getting what I believe are erudite, 
able, intelligent studies on the very sub- 
jects Congress told them to investigate. 

A majority of the committee — and I 
hope that I shall be careful not to mis- 
quote some of the informal language 
used in the mark-up session — believes 
that disarmament is the idealistic and 
quite impractical dream of a few starry- 
eyed idealists. 

I do not agree. Tomorrow, at some 
length, I expect to discuss each of these 
contracts to which exception has been 
taken, hopefully to establish my point 
of view that everyone of them was justi- 
fied, helpful, and desirable. But, even 
if I am wrong, even if more money was 
■*pent than should have been spent, even 
if the committee majority feels that the 
contracts should not have been entered 
into, why punish the agency by cutting 
down the period of authorization? Why 
punish the President of the United States 
and the Vice President of the United 
States by cutting down the period of the 
authorization? If the committee major- 
ity does not like the contracts, let it call 
in the Director, or the contractors, and 
let us have some real congressional over- 
sight with respect to the operation of the 
Agency. But, to cut in half the period 
of the authorization and the money is 
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EVENTS IN SELMA, ALA. 

(Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois (at the 
request of Mr. Sktibitz) was granted per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter,). 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with a sense of ineffable 
sadness that I have read of the tragic 
events that have taken place in Selma, 
Ala., during the last few days. It is dif- 
ficult, of course, and perhaps even 
dangerous to form judgments on the 
basis of secondary sources of informa- 
tion. However, in this instance the vis- 
ual and photographic evidence as pro- 
vided in newsreel films, television tapes, 
and news photos seems clear beyond the 
peradventure of a doubt. There has 
been an unnecessary and excessive resort 
to the use of violence on the part of the 
police officials of the State of. Alabama 
in restraining a march of Negro citizens 
from Selma to Montgomery. When I 
further read that crowds of white citi- 
zens lined the highway where this ter- 
rible and bloody scene was played out 
and literally whooped and shouted in 
their enthusiasm, I felt a sinking feeling 
at the realization that this hjjd taken 
place in America. It is not simply that 
our image abroad has once again been 
tarnished, and that we have given addi- 
tional ammunition to our Communist 
enemies who seize every opportunity, 
real or fancied, to denigrate us as hypo- 
critical in our attachment to the ideals 
of liberty, justice, and equality. Even 
more damaging than this defacement of 
our external image are the internal con- 
sequences of these unnecessary acts of 
savagery and violence on the part of the 
Alabama officials. Their conduct has 
only served to exacerbate an already ser- 
iously aggravated situation. Perhaps 
the only saving grace in this entire tragic 
sequence of events is the realization that 
has come to many that further action 
must be taken to guarantee the right to 
register and vote to every qualified 
American citizen. The kind of legal ob- 
fuscation that is going on in places like 
Selma, Ala., is a travesty on the whole 
concept of equal voting rights. The 
events of the last few days should have • 
made it abundantly clear that for the 
good of the American order — yes, for the 
good of the soul of America we cannot 
any longer permit State officials under 
the color of discriminatory laws to deny 
supposedly freeborn American citizens 
their right to vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I earnestly hope and 
pray that we will have an end to the un- 
toward instances of violence that have 
taken place not only in Alabama, but in 
many other parts of the country as well 
in the developing course of the struggle 
for civil rights. I would also hope that 
this Congress would promptly address 
itself to the job of making every effort to 
insure a proper implementation of con- 
stitutional guarantees as they pertain to 
the precious right to cast a vote in a free 
election. 

No. 44 -6 


SELMA, ALA. 

(Mr. KING of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Skubitz) was granted per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the tragic and degrading events in Selma, 
Ala., this week have Incensed every right 
thinking American who abhors violence, 
brutality, and intimidation. When law 
enforcement officials anywhere in this 
country find it necessary to turn on a 
peaceable group of unarmed citizens, it 
can only lead to the eventual destruction 
of our American way of life. 

I do not believe we can remain silent 
in the face of such outrageous denials 
of basic human rights and decency. If 
such savagery as administered to the 
Negroes in Alabama by the Alabama 
State police is permitted to continue and 
perpetrated without protest or punish- 
ment, then the day is not far off when 
this country, its Constitution, and its laws 
will mean nothing. 

These Americans, so brutally attacked 
in Selma, sought only their constitu- 
tional right to register and vote. They 
did not resist arrest. They were, how- 
ever, gassed, clubbed, and beaten at ran- 
dom in their efforts to pursue equality. 
While I do not condone lawlessness or 
defiance of law and order, I am equally 
appalled at any violent or unmerciful 
attack upon Americans who attempt 
only to march peacefully in their quest 
for civil rights. 

It is my hope that the President will 
assume direct authority, and take such 
measures as he might consider necessary 
to suppress any similar occurance of this 
kind in Alabama or in any other State. 


(Mr. COLLIER (at the request of Mr. 
Skubitz) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

[Mr. COLLIER’S remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Appendix.] 


(Mr. COLLIER (at the request of Mr. 
Skubitz) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to Include extraneous 
matter.) 

[Mr. COLLIER’S remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Appendix.] 


(Mr. GONZALEZ (at the request of 
Mr. Harris) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

[Mr. GONZALEZ’ remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Appendix.] 


(Mr. GONZALEZ (at the request of 
Mr. Harris) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 


Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

[Mr. GONZALEZ’ remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Appendix.] 


TIGHTER CONTROLS OVER DRUG 
ABUSES 

(Mr. OTTINGER (at the request of 
Mr. Harris) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, nar- 
cotics addiction is a sickness growing in 
our cities. It feeds upon poverty and 
congestion. It strikes our young people 
in the most vulnerable formative years. 
It seeks out the troubled and disturbed. 

Because this illness corrupts the so- 
ciety as well as the body, we have long 
treated it as primarily a criminal prob- 
lem. It has been a criminal problem, 
but only because we allowed it to be- 
come so. 

We must continue to treat the traf- 
ficker in illicit drugs as the criminal 
he is. We must remove his incentive and 
so stiffen the penalties that we drive him 
from this contemptible market. 

However, in very recent times our laws 
have begun to reflect a surer understand- 
ing of the addict — to strike at prime 
causes rather than symptoms. In many 
areas, at last, we are no longer punish- 
ing victims, but treating patients. We 
are recognizing the monstrous problems 
of drug addiction for what it is — a con- 
tagious illness that is rapidly approach- 
ing an epidemic. 

No one knows the exact extent of drug 
addiction in the United States. But we 
do know that it has been increasing at 
an alarming rate. 

At the end of the Second World War, 
there was almost no addiction in this 
country, but now there are an estimated 
100,000 addicts. Some well-informed 
people believe that there may be nearly 
twice that number. 

In one typical 10-year period follow- 
ing the war, arrests for narcotic addic- 
tion in our major cities rose by as much 
as 900 percent. In one city alone, it rose 
by 2,000 percent over that period. 

This is a problem of the very gravest 
concern for residents of New York City 
and environs. Drug addiction feeds upon 
the problems of cities: congestion, pov- 
erty, and frustration. And as our Na- 
tion’s largest city, New York has by all 
odds the largest addict population — 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 60,000 
troubled souls, more than half the Na- 
tion’s total addict population. 

In recent years the circle of this in- 
fection has begun to spread into the 
suburban and residential communities 
around the city. Now it is a problem of 
immediate concern to law enforcement 
officers and doctors in Westchester and 
Putnam Counties. Even sadder, it is a 
problem of personal concern to school 
teachers and parents. 
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The bill before the House today is an 
im]x>rtant step in helping our communi- 
ties to counter and contain this 
contagion. 

The so-called “goof ball” and the "pep 
pill” are serious health threats in them- 
selves, but for our young people they can, 
and often do, have more tragic conse- 
quences. These marginal drugs are 
harmful enough in themselves, but when 
they reach the troubled and immature — 
the deprived and vulnerable — in our high 
schools and on our streets, they can also 
be the first step in a journey into hope- 
lessness and despair. They can be the 
catalyst to a life of tortured addiction 
and the crime and degradation that this 
entails. 

This bill, by identifying these drugs 
and providing some controls over their 
use, is the opening gun in a campaign 
in which the people of my district have a 
very special interest. 

Last November I called for Federal 
legislation to prohibit nonmedical pur- 
chases of danger drugs such as barbitu- 
rates and pep pills. I will be pleased to 
return to the people of Westchester and 
Putnam Counties and tell them this be- 
came one of the first laws passed by the 
Congress this session. 

But I look for further reforms that will 
provide stiffer penalties for nonaddict 
pushers, remove the element of profit 
from this vile, illegal commerce in drugs, 
and meet the crisis of crime that results 
from addiction. 

I look also for realistic enlargement of 
the list of drugs for which Federal treat- 
ment is available, compulsory testing to 
catch drug abuse among our young peo- 
ple before it becomes the horror of ad- 
diction, expanded use of the concept of 
civil commitment for addicts, enlarge- 
ment of treatment facilities and post- 
institutional care to prevent the return 
of former addicts to the life of despair — 
the miserable cycle of destruction that 
typifies their lives. 

These direct measures may help to 
bring this frightful contagion under con- 
trol and limit its spread. 

The costs of addiction are enormous. 
Recently, Life editor, James Mills esti- 
mated that the addict without private 
sources of funds must steal an average 
of $1,000 in goods each week from the 
public to support a $20- to $30-a-day 
habit. When you add in the lost human 
potential, the cost of extra enforcement 
and the pathetic cost of the futile cycle 
of imprisonment and hospitalization 
that typifies the life of the average ad- 
dict, you have gross cost that no nation 
can afford. 

For the future, I look to the programs 
that will attack the breeding places of 
addiction and will strengthen the de- 
fenses of our people against such illness. 
The true hope for the long run is not 
cure of the addict or the punishment 
of the abuser, it is in preventing tfie 
causes. For there is no question that the 
root of addiction is poverty — poverty of 
the body and poverty of the spirit. 
America has no room for this archaic 
evil anymore. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support H.R. 2 and to lend their weight 
to a broad range of legislation that will 


wipeiaway not only the illness, but the 
very eause itself. 

aV 

VIETNAM 

(Mr. ANNUNZIO (at the request of 
Mr. Harris) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, 4 
years ago. South Vietnam appealed to 
the United States for help to meet the 
serious threat posed by Communist sub- 
version and acts of terror. A series of 
assassinations and raids on government 
centers had brought the country’s morale 
to a critical point. Responding to the 
appeal, President Kennedy agreed to 
provide greatly increased military and 
economic aid. Since then, we have be- 
come more and more deeply involved in 
South Vietnam. 

To prevent a Communist takeover, the 
United States is now spending over $2 
million a day and it is keeping more than 
25,000 American military advisers sta- 
tioned there. Last month, US. planes 
took part in raids against targets in 
North Vietnam. These strikes were 
made because there was mounting evi- 
dence of direct participation by Hanoi 
in the struggle in the south. 

The struggle is sometimes referred to 
as a civil war. But let us consider the 
true facts. Thousands of trained men 
have come from the north, along with 
a stream of equipment and ammunition. 
This has been the mainspring of the 
Communist insurgency in the south. 

Although there is discontent and local 
recruiting by the Vietcong, the whole 
Communist campaign would not be pos- 
sible without the support coming from 
Hanoi. It is a clear case of aggression, 
of which there is ample proof in the 
recent State Department white paper on 
“Aggression From the North.” 

President Johnson has said that our 
purpose in Vietnam is “to join in the de- 
fense and protection of freedom of a 
brave people who are under attack that 
is controlled and that is directed from 
outside the country.” This is our pledge 
to the people of South Vietnam — a 
pledge that demands of us courage, 
patience, and a firm belief in the prin- 
ciples of freedom. I, for one, am con- 
fident that we can meet the challenge 
and win this struggle against Communist 
aggression in southeast Asia. 


THE CHALLENGE OF CITIZENSHIP 

(Mr. HULL (at the request of Mr. Har- 
ris) was granted permission to extend 
his remarks at this point in the Record 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, it is a pleasure to 
insert in the Record this inspiring call to 
accept the challenge of citizenship which 
won the Voice of Democracy Contest in 
the State of Missouri for my constituent, 
Robert L. Castle of St. Joseph, Mo. Rob- 
ert will now compete with winners from 
throughout the United States for the 
scholarships awarded as prizes by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. I believe that Robert’s thought- 


ful expression of the meaning of Ameri- 
can citizenship will find affirmative re- 
sponse in each of us : 

The Challenge of Citizenship, 1964-65 
“The first requisite of a good citizen * * * 
Is that he shall be able and willing to pull 
his own weight” — so said Theodore Roosevelt. 
From this statement we must conclude that 
In our country there exists the challenge of 
citizenship. A challenge based upon stand- 
ards which we set and as a hopeful example, 
follow. 

In 1846 an Irish potato crop failed that 
same year a new oppressive government rose 
to dominate Germany. The stage was set 
in the years following for the largest migra- 
tion of humans the world had ever seen, 
11 million Irish, Germans, Polish, Slavic, and 
Scandinavians going to a land they had never 
seen, but a land which was to them an oasis 
In a desert of starvation and political turmoU. 
It wouldn't be easy to pull up stakes and 
disregard what ones family had labored for 
and cherished for generations, but we must 
remember when starvation for liberty over- 
comes the fear of the unknown road ahead 
It Is only expected that the choice will be 
the road to freedom. 

Let us look at these people and their will- 
ingness to accept the challenge of citizen- 
ship. Imagine the expressions on these im- 
migrants’ faces as their ships steamed into 
New York harbor and they gazed upon the 
majestic Statue of Liberty, and read the 
words Inscribed on her bronze pedestal: 

“Give me your tired, your poor, your huddled 
masses yearning to breathe free. 

The WTetched refuse of your teeming shores. 
Send these the homeless, tempest-tost to me. 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 

These millions were the tired, the poor, the 
huddled masses yearning to breathe free. 
They were the homeless, the tempest-tost, 
the wretched refuse of shores polluted by the 
stagnant waters of autocracy and famine. 

Now before them lay a new life, and a 
golden door which would let them, the multi- 
tudes of nations pass through. 

Those Immigrants of long ago came able 
and willing to do their parts in strengthen- 
ing the Ideals of ctizenshlp. They realized, 
far better than we do today, that to main- 
tain the vlslson of freedom they brought 
with them they would have to work un- 
ceasingly to preserve it. 

The challenge of citizenship Is a full-time 
job, one which must not be neglected. It 
must be exercised by being informed; re- 
member many people don’t have the privi- 
lege of knowing the truth about the outside 
world. Exercise your citizenship by being 
active in your political party and by voting; 
remembers many people are given only one 
candidate and one party which they may 
support. Exercise your citizenship by hav- 
ing faith in your government; remember 
many people In our world have lost faith in 
their government because It has abused them 
and their rights. Exercise your citizenship 
by voicing your opinion on important issues; 
remember many of the world’s people are 
forced to keep their opinions to themselves. 
But above all our challenge of citizenship 
should be exercised by our being familiar 
with our Government and Its operation; mil- 
lions of the world's population are told only 
one thing about their government — It’s the 
parties’ business, not the peoples. 

Our challenge of citizenship is being ful- 
filled by those who care whether or not our 
Nation can survive this time of change and 
recurring clashes between Eastern and 
Western doctrines. 

Citizenship Is like a play. In that the 
producer Is the taxpayer, the director Is our 
Government, and the cast Is you. 

Citizenship is patriotism, a boundless loy- 
alty, a sworn allegiance, but more than all 
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APPENDIX 


The. Petaluma River, Spnoma Creek, Napa 
River all were damaged and will require the 
attention of our , Public ..Works Committee 
as we consider the. omnibus public works bill. 

In Marin County, the Novato Creek and 
other streams did. their share of damage but. 
the Corte Madera Creek damage appears to 
be the most extensive. Inasmuch jis the. 
College of Marin has .extensive expansion 
programs underway, it becomes 'increasingly 
urgent to step-up the construction of ,the 
project. Agalii an editorial "by the inde- 
pendent Journal succinctly expresses the 
sentiments of the people of Marin County. 

"(Prom the San Rafael (Calif.) Independent 
Journal, Feb. 22, 1965] 

“TIME IS NOW FOR WORK on FLOOP CONTROL 
PROJECT 

' “Marin County got off relatively unscathed 
In last December’s devastating floods that 
hit the northern coirn ties. ... V. .... .... 

“But we eaji’t afford to keep pushing our 
luck Indefinitely. ....... 

,‘‘TKe carte Madera, flood . control project Is 
a must. 3% Marin. County. Board of Su- 
pervisors lj%ve for imruecliatp construe- 
tton of ti)e .’downstream portion of Corte 
Madera creek, from the Granton Park area 
In Kentflejd to fhe.bay. . 

“While the %'cember floods are. still fresh 
In mind, this Is a, good time to give the Corte 
Madera flood control project a big push 
“We ar^ awere, thflt residents In the up- 
stream area, from .Ban Anselmo to. Fairfax, 
are concerned about preserving some of the 
esthetic beauty of the natural creek set- 
ting. They don’t want a solid mass . of con- 
crete cutting through the ce.nfer .of town. 

“But ih^ -.obould.. not be allowed .to. inter- 
fere with Immediate construction, of the 
downstream half ,Qf.. the creek, where much 
of the damage occurs In flood years. 

“In the lower portion, the need to pro- 
tect lives and property will have to take 
precedence . over aesthetic considerations. 

“The extent of the flood problem In the 
lower half of Corte, Madera Creek is pointed 
up In a . report prepared by the College of 

Marin.. .. . . , 

“Tile college is directly concerned because 
a portion of the cregk runs through the cam- 
put, and the, college area Is hardest hit hy 
flood waters. During severe flooding, as much 
as two-thirds of the campus area is under 
water. Top; probab.ly recall pictures of stu- 
dents water-skiing on the Inundated athletic 
field. i.,.., 

“ ‘Damage caused by flooding of the Corte 
Madera Creek amounts to an average of more 
than a quarter million dollars yearly,’ the 
college report points out. And the bulk of 
that damage occurs in the downstream half 
of the creek, including the college area. 

“Most, of the cost of the $6.8 million project 
will come from Federal funds, and some from 
the State. The local share will amount to 
only about $26,000 annually for maintenance, 
operation and repair, a small price to pay 
for the tremendous benefits that will be 
forthcoming. 

“The flood plan, as worked out by the Army 
Corps of Engineers, calls for an earth-banked 
channel from the bay to a point just down- 
stream , of. College Avenue, then a concrete 
lined channel through the college area and 
upstream. 

“.Upstream. . Communities like . Boss, San 
Anselmo. and .Fairfax may be able to afford 
thinking In terms of balancing flood control 
with geslhelilc. beauty. 

.dmrasteeam .areas, particularly 
College of. Marin ,anfl, Kentfield, .need imme- 
fioM protectiqn, even at the possible 

sacrifice of some esthetics." .. . . 

I might add here that we, have done much 
work with the staff of this committee to 
assist them in seeing that most of the prob- 
lems that, have currently been brought to 
our attention will be Included. In the final 
report, but It should be pointed out further 
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that with the overall devastation of the area, 
it Is possible for new problems to crop up in 
the future, and we would appreciate the com- 
mittee keeping the record open for a rea- 
sonable - time should later requests be 
brought to our attention. 

In closing, may I commend the . armed 
services — Army, Navy, Marines, and Coast 
Guard, for their wonderful help which they 
gave so willingly and without reservation. 
The American Red Cross, Salvation Army, 
church organizations and a multitude of vol- 
unteer groups gave unselfishly of their aid. 
There are so many who put their “shoulders 
to the wheel’’ and worked side by side from 
the board of supervisors, city, civil defense 
and. county officials, farmers, townspeople, to 
the Federal agencies giving disaster assist- 
ance. However, I cannot adequately express 
my appreciation to the chairman and mem- 
bers of this committee for visiting the area 
personally to view the extent of the damage. 
I am sure you will all agree that one has to 
see It, to believe the total devastation of the 
region. This you have done and the people 
of my congressional district shall remain 
forever grateful. 
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War in Vietnam — XI 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 

HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 9 , 1965 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to include 
part XI of a report by Mr. Lucian C. 
Warren, Washington correspondent for 
The Courier-Express, Buffalo, N.Y., on 
his recent trip to Vietnam. 

Part XI, which appeared in this news- 
paper on March 3, 1965, follows: 

The War in Vietnam, XI— Sky Raiders Blast 
Vietcong Hideout 

(Note. Lucian C. Warren, Washington 
correspondent for the Courier-Express, tells 
of riding in a single-engined Sky Raider dur- 
ing an Air Force attack' on a Vietcong hide- 
out.) 

(By Lucian C. Warren) 

Bien Hoa Airbase, South Vietnam. — “It 
was,” said Air Force . Capt. Charles C. Vaslll- 
adi of Huntington, Long Island, upon return 
to 34th Tactical Group headquarters, “a very 
fine job. Twenty-nine hooches , and there’s 
plenty of those Vietcong dead over there 
now.” 

Even In my benumbed state after going 
along on a Sky Raider (A1E) fighter-bomber 
mission and my amazement at finding myself 
all In one piece, I managed to ask, “What’s a 
hooch?” 

The captain explained that it wasn’t 
whisky cellars that were being destroyed at 
the Vietcong village 55 miles southwest of 
Saigon, but native huts of the Communists. 
destruction 

I can personally testify that all of the huts 
I saw riddled by bombs, napalm and cannon 
fire, were Indeed In the process of destruc- 
tion, but I will confess that I didn’t find 
time to count them, even though the chase 
plane In which I was permitted to ride, made 
five passes over the area, two at 20 feet off 
the ground. 

I guess I was Just too busy recovering from 
the approximately 4 g'.’s -(pull of gravity) 
When our plane pulled out of its 6,000-fdot 
dive on the first three passes, and too pre- 
occupied with my morbid curiosity as to 
Whether Vietcong fire might abruptly end my 


correspondent’s career on the last two sklm- 
throughs. 

Actually, as our pilot, Lt. Col. Garth L. 
Reynolds, deputy commander for operations 
of the 34th Group, assured me over the Inter- 
com, flying low Is the safest way to do it be- 
cause the plane roars over the area too close 
and too fast for the enemy to take effective 
aim. 

UNSETTLING 

But an awareness that there still might 
be some Vietcong hiding in foxholes or near- 
by trees was somewhat unsettling. However, 
perhaps my greatest shock had come mo- 
ments earlier when on the fourth pass on 
nearing the ground I heard a loud burst of 
cannon fire and wondered whether my num- 
ber was up. 

Actually, the noise came from our own 
22 -millimeter cannons, two protruding from 
each wing, as the colonel strafed the ground 
for the Vietcong, who had earlier, I was told, 
opened Are on our craft. I had missed this 
fire, but the colonel said some of the bul- 
lets came over our canopy, entitling him 
to return the Are. 

Because this is a civil war, the South Viet- 
namese Insist that on any bombing raids each 
Sky Raider have one of their countrymen 
along on each plane. 

SHOOT BACK 

The chase plane was not so equipped, but 
the rules of the games permit such planes to 
shoot back If first flred upon. 

The bombing and strafing took only a few 
minutes of an afternoon I shall not soon 
forget. 

For a half hour, Captain VaslUandi briefed 
three other American pilots upon their mis- 
sion of Interdiction, or wiping out of an 
enemy village. Soon after they equipped 
me with a parachute, Mae West . life preserver 
and even a .38 caliber revolver Just In case. 

By 1:35 p.m., the five single-engine Sky 
Raiders were warming up and not long after 
Beaver 83,” as the mission was called, was 
airborne. 

MARK TARGET 

At 2 p.m., a small air controller plane 
Joined the group. Its responsibility Is to 
lead the way to the target and mark it. 

At 2:15 p.m., the air controller laid down 
two smoke grenades on the ground, perhaps 
1,000 feet apart. Indicating the direction of 
the bomb run. 

Less than a minute later, the No. 1 plane, 
piloted by Captain Vasllladl, peeled off for 
the kill. He was followed In quick succes- 
sion by Sky Raiders piloted by Capt. Wil- 
liam J. Richardson of Gilbert, Mass., Capt. 
Richard H. Head of Lexington, N.H., and 
Capt. Richard H. Head of Des Moines, Iowa 
Our plane peeled off closely behind. 

SMOKE VISIBLE 

The ground rose up swiftly as our plane 
streaked toward the Vietcong village. Be- 
fore it leveled and our plane pulled sharp- 
ly up, I could see that the first batch of 500 
pound general purpose bombs, two with VT 
fuses that made them burst with shrapnel 
just above the ground, had done their deadly 
work and thick, dark smoke was billowing 
upward. 

The dive-bombing was repeated until some 
9,000 pounds of bombs, including seven 500- 
pound general purpose ones, four 270-pound 
fragmentation ones, four 125-pound frag- 
mentary clusters and six 20-pound frag- 
mentation bombs, had been dropped. 

Then the planes headed back to the base 
with no casualties and not the slightest nick 
on any of the Sky Raiders. 

SUPREMACY 

Although our forces do have complete air 
supremacy In South Vietnam, a Skyraider 
mission Is always not quite that easy. Some- 
times the ground Are Is deadlier, as I learned 
that afternoon at the officers’ club. I talked 
with Lt. Kemp P. “Buddy” Roedema of Gar- 
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field, N.J., whose Skyralder had been so 
badly damaged by Vietcong ground fire that 
he had to ball out over enemy territory. 

While bullets whined around him, he ran 
for cover and hid under a log. The Viet- 
cong searched diligently for him and came 
within 20 feet, but couldn’t find him. 

Meanwhile, armed U.S. helicopters winged 
their way to the area and hovered in the 
area of the downed craft. For a while, 
Eoedema dared not stir despite the nearness 
of the whlrlybirds, for fear of getting shot 
if he made a break for it. 

RESCUE CRAFT 

One of the choppers left and the other was 
about to pull out, too, when Roedema made 
his break. Apparently out of respect for 
the cannon and rocket power of the heli- 
copter the Reds retired and the lieutenant 
it safely to the rescue plane. 

For those who think that we are not win- 
ning and cannot win this war, there is a 
great object lesson In the way our misslon 
was pulled off. The estimates or the killed 
enemy were not available, but it Is rcasonable 
to assume that more than 100 or the Viet- 
cong Were killed in their mooches and fox- 
holes, while. not a single casualty was in- 
flicted on our side. 

OPERATIONS 

As Colonel Reynolds had told me in an 
earlier briefing, the Vietcong enemy losses 
from the 34th Tactical Group operations in 
December had been in extress of 2,600 and 
the indications were that the January toll 
will be even higher. . 

Compare this with only 59 airmen trom 
our side killed since the war began, and the 
lesson becomes obvious. It is not unrea- 
sonable to assume that this tremendous dis- 
parity in losses may eventually Jolt Ho Chi 
Minh and the North Vietnamese guerrilla 
war leaders into calling off their war. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 

OF 


HON, PAUL A. FIN0 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday , March 9, 1965 

Mr, PINO. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to say that an able and articulate young 
constituent of mine, Mr. Peter De Rose, 
has been selected as New York State s 
winner in the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Voice of Democracy contest. Mr. De 
Rose won this honor with his fine essay 
“The Challenge of Citizenship,” which 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
insert in the Record. 

The essay follows : 

The Challenge of Citizenship 
(By Peter be Rose, Bronx, N.Y. ) 

According to popular repute, the role of 
the '20th century Citizen is insignificant, as 
small as a drop of water in the ocean, which 
se eking to find its f ellow drop loses Itself in 
the' Wide sba. According to this source, the 
citizen of today has no control over the 
problems arising from the atomic bomb or 
automation; his own personal ideas and 
reflections ore tossed aside when matters 
such as Berlin and birth control are dis- 
cussed; and, according to this same popular 
opinion, he Is never consulted when policies 
concerning communism, the Congo, and 
Cuba are at stake. To some extent, this be- 
lief does contain a certain degree of truth. 
But I do not completely agree with all of 
its implications. In short, I do not believe 


that the role of the 20th century citizen 
has been weakened so much as to render it 
ineffective. I know there are those who will 
disagree with me, those who will object that 
because the population of America and of 
the world has spiraled so rapidly the views 
of one are inconsequential to the govern- 
ment of the masses. I am cognizant of this 
objection, but I refute it, and I .challenge 
those who undermine the worth of the in- 
dividual to prove their citizenship. 

I am a sovereign citizen of the United. 
States. I am the souroe of the authority 
of the Government. I have upon my 
shoulders the preservation of this great boon 
of freedom and opportunity for which others 
in the past have paid so dearly. It is my 
responsibility to inform myself; I owe it to 
myself and to my county to formulate my 
own conclusions on vital national issues as 
carefully as if I were actually sitting in the 
President’s chair. It is my responsibility to 
learn to think clearly, to collect and evaluate 
evidence, to learn to distinguish between 
propaganda and truth. It is my responsi- 
bility to read and scrutinize the news, to 
understand the nature of the news, to ex- 
tract and prescind the facts from the edi- 
torial bias that often distorts its objectivity, 
and to make due allowances for my own 
self-interests and prejudices. But knowl- 
edge is not enough; I must be able to express 
myself, to share my Information with others 
publicly and privately; to that end I was 
given the right to vote, to privately manifest 
my own wishes to the public. I must be 
conscious » too, that I ought not to liold fast 
to my opinions as though they were politi- 
cal dogmas, that I should not hesitate to 
change my mind when stronger arguments 
supersede them, that I should not be em- 
barrassed when Introduced to new ideas. I 
must be tolerant of opposing viewpoints, to 
have an Independent conclusion by the best 
light I have but with a certain respect for 
the person whose viewpoint I do not share. 
I must be loath to Impugn motives or to 
engage in personality, attacks; I must recog- 
nize that difference of opinion in a democ- 
racy Is wholesome. Finally, if this is truly 
to be one nation under God, I must seek and 
listen for divine guidance, to Join with 
others in the infinite fellowship of a small 
group for discussion and prayer and find 
that great Increase of power and strength 
in such fellowship, to live totally and to 
live every moment. 

Again, I repeat: I am a sovereign citizen of 
the United States, I am the source of the 
authority of the Government. I do not agree 
with those who underestimate the awesome 
power of the individual and, In turn, neglect 
their own personal responsibilities on -the 
grounds of a false assumption — and a foolish 
assumption at that— who, by their own 
apathy, Ignorance, and confusion conclude 
that the role of the 20th century citizen is 
insignificant, and I challenge them to prove 
their citizenship. 


American Tourism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OP 

HON. J. OLIVA HU0T 

OP NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


Mr. HUOT. Mr. Speaker, the term 
“American Tourism” can no longer be 
classified as a minor segment of our Na- 
tion’s economy. Recent problems and 
statistics have now placed American 
tourism in the realm of big business with 
all the Incentive and motivation that 


apply to the multibillion- dollar industry 
of today. 

One of the major problems facing our 
Nation in this era of rapid transporta- 
tion is that the United States, through 
its tourists, spend more money In foreign 
countries than foreign visitors spend in 
the United States. Recent figures indi- 
cate that over 2 million Americans trav- 
eled abroad last year and spent $3 bil- 
lion in foreign markets. In contrast, for- 
eign visitors to the U.S. number approxi- 
mately 900,000 and they spent about $iy z 
billion. Obviously, these figures place 
Americans in an unfavorable position of 
losing approximately $1% billion each 
year. 

The Government and people of the 
United States are well aware of this 
pressing problem. Americans have been 
motivated to become more familiar with 
their own country and to visit the his- 
toric and scenic areas of our land. 

According to the Automobile Associa- 
tion of America, approximately 8 million 
Americans visited the State of New 
Hampshire in 1964. Each year, the num- 
ber of visitors to New Hampshire has in- 
creased by one-half million. Thus, New 
Hampshire is doing its part in attract- 
ing visitors to the Granite State who 
otherwise might travel abroad. 

I believe we must now Work even 
harder to balance the monetary imbal- 
ance that still exists. 

New Hampshire is a prime example of 
an excellent reason why tourists find 
comfort and enjoyment in American 
travsl. 

Froin the White Mountains to the sea- 
coast and from the Monadnock to Coos, 
millions of American citizens have en- 
joyed their vacations in New Hampshire. 
For those who seek beauty, the White 
Mountain Region, with the formidable 
Mount Washington and the majestic 
Mount Chocorua, is a foremost vacation- 
land, famous for its scenic beauty and its 
many natural and manmade attractions. 
For those who seek relaxation and enjoy- 
ment, Lake Winnipesaukee and Hampton 
Beach offer the ultimate of fresh water 
sailing and swimming or salt water surf- 
ing and comfort. For those who seek 
sporting, good roads and an abundant 
choice of wildlife combine to offer the 
best in hunting and the finest in salt 
and fresh water fishing. New Hamp- 
shire has pioneered many modern ski 
devices and today offers more than 60 
major ski lifts, many of them brandnew 
and many operating for summer sight- 
seers. In the sport of horseracing, 
Rochingham Park features harness 
racing and is the home of the richest 
race in the world — the New Hampshire 
Sweepstakes. 

The history and tradition of the unique 
New Hampshire countryside are being 
preserved for the future. The famous 
Strawberry Banke Colonial restoration 
project in Portsmouth will be completed 
within the next few years, and will serve 
students and educators with the history 
of the old Portsmouth of Revolutionary 
times. 

Mr. Speaker, this has been a presenta- 
tion in capsule form, of what New Hamp- 
shire has offered in the attempt to alle- 
viate America’s problem of gold outflow. 
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Mr. Bromley began his long tenure in 
the summer of 1917, in fact, just 3 
iRpijtjjS qiter.thp, Wyoming Highway De- 
partment was created by the State leg- 
islature. 

Checking old records, it is interesting 
to note that between April of 1917 and 
November of 1918 the department ex- 
pended $49,598.33 and this included such 
things as salaries, autos and expenses, 
surveying equipment, 'camping equip- 
ment anti the., necessary expenditures for 
office furniture required for a new de- 
partment. 

It was also found in 1917 that none 
of the counties had ever made surveys or 
plans for highway construction and, in 
fae,f. sgijae did not even possess right-of- 
way, records. "" " ”” , 

.. Pining the construction season of 1JH7 
surveys were done on 330 miles of Federal 
aid projects and 72 miles of State aid 
projects. 

Mr. Bromley worked in the summer of 
1917 and joined the department full time 
in 1918 as a rodman at Lusk after hav- 
ing completed 3 years nstudy in civil en- 
gineering at the University of Utah. 

From. thfe beginning Mr. Bromley rose 
through the ranks, having served in num- 
erous assignments and at virtually every 
location throughout the State of Wyo r 
ming. In his 45 years of service to the 
people of Wyoming, the last 21 have been 
served as superintendent and chief en- 
gineer,. '■ ’ .. .. ) . 

Also - during this time, the department 
hasrisen to a State highway system com- 
prising nearly 5,500 miles and an em- 
ployee force of 1,500 and an annual ex- 
penditure of nearly $50 million per year. 

Since the placement of the first oil 
surfacing in 1925, the department has 
presently $361 million invested in high- 
ways and structures and an additional 
$132 million of highway construction and 
progress. In highway administration 
and management circles, J. R. Bromley 
and the Wyoming Highway Department 
have jointly acquired a record of accom- 
plishment which is envied throughout 
the land. 

Mr. Bromley has served as vice presi- 
dent for the Rocky Mountain region for 
American Association, pf $tate Highway 
Officials and also as vice president, and 
president of the, Western Association of 
Stole Highway Officials, He is a reg- 
istered land surveyor and professional 
engineer in the State of Wyoming. 

I join other officials of the State and 
his many friends who are legion through- 
out Wyoming in wishing Mr. Bromley 
every happiness upon his retirement 
from a. career pf dedicated, public service 
to the interest" of every citizen of Amer- 
ica who wj.ll Itave occasion to, use Wyo- 
ming’s “great highways and roads in tjie 
generations to come. 

War in Vietnam— X 111 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS/' 

v, -of 

HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


£>F NEW YORK : ... . 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

’ - Tuesday, March 9, 1965 

Mr. , DULSKI. . Mr, . Speaker, ...under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 


include the 10th part, of a series by Mr. 
Lucian C. Warren, Washington corre- 
spondent for the Courier-Express, Buf- 
falo, N.Y., covering his trip ,to Vietnam. 

Part X, which was printed in the Cour- 
ier-Express on March 2, 1965, follows: 
The War in Vietnam, X — Olean Man Risks 
Life as Civilian 

(Note.— Lucian C. . Warren, Washington 
correspondent for the Courier-Express, writes 
about a western New Yorker who is risking 
his. life every day to promote South Vietnam- 
ese agriculture.) 

(By Lucian C. Warren) 

Saigon, South Vietnam. — “So sorry I 
didn’t see you when you were in Danang,” 
said Francis J. “Bud” Savage, formerly of 
Olean, N.Y. “But you see the situation 
where I was at Quang Tri is No. 10, an ex- 
pression that means very, very bad. 

” “In fact," he explained, “it was so No. 10 
that I am not being permitted to return be- 
cause of the danger. I guess maybe they’re 
right. When you have been shot at three 
times and ambushed once by the Vletcong, 
perhaps it's best not to press your luck by 
staying." 

Bud Savage, whose mother lives at 311^ 
South Second Street) Olean, is one of the 
representatives of the U.S. Operations Mis- 
sion (USOM) of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID). He's a part of 
USOM’s counterinsurgency team that di- 
rectly supports the South Vietnamese war 
efforts in the rural areas. USOM seeks to 
provide a new life for hamlet dwellers and 
refugees from the Vietcong Communists by 
helping them construct schools, health sta- 
tions, rural water supply facilities and ham- 
let defenses. 

agricultural aid 

The USOM crew is equipped to provide 
seed, fertilizer, and rat poison, help establish 
a hog-raising industry and grow better corn 
and sweet potatoes. And for good measure, 
they equip villages and hamlets with two- 
way alarm radios and provide radio receivers 
for key residents among the South Vietnam- 
ese. 

In the area where Savage has been working, 
the Vietcong had made sharp inroads, as my 
own trip near his hamlet had attested a few 
days ago. I had visited Thanh Quit with a 
U.S. Army major only a few hours after the 
Vietcong had been on a rampage and de- 
stroyed the hamlet's barbed wire and bamboo 
fortifications. 

“You were only about 6 miles north of 
where I was stationed,” Savage declared. 
“The whole area is becoming reinfested with 
Vietcong and it will take strong measures 
to push them back again. Aside from those 
shootings and ambush, I underwent two sub- 
stantial mortar attacks. And to add to my 
troubles, I experienced two 'typhoons and a 
flood. And yet I like my work and intend 
to go back to another assignment in a dif- 
ferent area.” 

OVERSEAS FOR 15 YEARS 

The Olean man has served his Government 
overseas for 15 years since World War II. 
In his earlier foreign service work he was 
stationed at such places as Reykjavik, Ice- 
land; Marseilles, France; Athens and Salon- 
ika, Greece, Trinidad, and Tripoli. 

Once he joined the Foreign Aid program 
and worked in Mongadiscio, Somalia, East 
Africa, before volunteering for the Vietnam 
USOM staff. He has been here 6 months and 
present plans" are" for him to continue here 
until at least October ..before l realignment. 
t .“All..my friends in^ the States think I’m 
nuts j6'do"thist” ne'said, “buiT frankly like 
it. Besides, I firmly believe that tlie United 
States just can’t pull out of hejre. It’s got 
to stick it out and win,, and if I can be. of 
some small help, I’m happy.” 


BOOST IN FORCES’ MORALE 
Savage says that morale among U.S. and 
South Vietnamese forces got a big shot in the 
arm" with the bombing of North Vietnam 
military installations. 

“It brought the war home to those who are 
responsible for it, and it should help in turn- 
ing the tables,” he declared. 

Not long ago, Savage was one of the 70 to 
receive the South Vietnamese Medeai of Merit 
for one of his USOM missions. The medal 
was presented in recognition of tireless and 
devoted work of these men during the critical 
days of the flood. 

' NEW' ASSIGNMENT 

My interview with Savage occurred on the 
day of his return to the Danang area, not 
far from the border of North Vietnam. His 
new assignment will be in the Tan Ky area, 
south from Danang, but some miles away 
from his old hot spot. The South China Sea 
is only about 12 miles away, but he’ll be in 
hill country where the going may be almost 
as rough as the post he vacated. 

“Probably about No. 8 there,” he grinned. 
“Maybe I can help make it No. 1.” 


World Peace Through Rule of Interna- 
tional Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. JAMES G. FULTON 

—OF PENNSYLVANIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, February 23, 1965 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record, I include the fol- 
lowing statement of Cecil J. Olmstead 
on behalf of Rule of Law Committee: 
“Making Permanent the Rule of Law 
Amendment in the Private Investment 
Protection Provisions of the U.S. Foreign 
Assistance Act (Sec. 620(e) (2) ) ” — State- 
ment op Cecil J. Olmstead on Behalf of 
Rule of Law Committee 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Cecil J. Olmstead. I 
serve as assistant to the chairman of the 
board of Texaco, Inc. I am appearing today 
not only in that capacity but also as a repre- 
sentative of a group of companies who have 
formed a committee called the Rule of Law 
Committee. By way of background, I am 
a professor of international law at New York 
University School of Law and serve as presi- 
dent of the American Branch of the Inter- 
national Law Association. The x Rule of Law 
Committee last year supported in the Senate 
the Rule of Law or “Sabbatino” amendment 
which was cosponsored by Senators Spark- 
man and Hickenlooper and adopted by a 
large bipartisan majority In the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. The amend- 
ment, the text of which appears on the last 
page of this statement, was ultimately 
adopted as section 620(e) (2) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act with the understanding that 
it be further considered this year before 
being made permanent. I am here this year 
to urge with all the force at my command 
that the rule of law amendment be made 
permanent. The recent expropriations in 
Indonesia aiid in Syria serve to emphasize 
the urgency of the situation. 

The membership of the Rule of Law Com- 
mittee represents a significant part of Ameri- 
can business .abroad and includes : . 

Aluminum Co. of America; American & 
Foreign Power Co., Inc.; American Metal 
Climax, Inc.; Anaconda Co.; Bethlehem. Steel; 
Chase Manhattan Bank; Ford Motor Co.; 
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Gulf Oil Corp.; International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp.; Kennecott Copper Corp.; 
North American Sugar Industries; Republic 
Steel Corp.; .Socony Mobile Oil Co., Inc.; 
Standard Oil Co. of California; Standard Oil 
Co. (New Jersey); Texaco, Inc.; United Fruit 
Co.; United States Steel Corp.; and Pan- 
amerlcan Life Insurance Co. 

All these companies have a common In- 
terest In the protection of oversea Invest- 
ment;. This common concern for the protec- 
tion of oversea investment accounts for the 
fact that the members of the Rule of Law 
Committee were deeply disturbed by the Su- 
preme Court decision of last March in the 
Sabbatlno case. (Banco National de.Puba v. 
Sabbatino, 376 U.S. 398 (1964)). The Im- 
pact of that decision could have very adverse 
effects indeed upon the protection and en- 
couragement of oversea Investment, particu- 
larly In the less developed countries. 

In the Sabbatlno case, the Castro govern- 
ment of Cuba sued in New York to recover 
the sales proceeds of a shipment of sugar 
which It had confiscated in Cuba as part of 
Its 1960 program to expropriate U.S. Interests. 
The proceeds of the sale had come into pos- 
session of a U.S. sugar broker in New York 
and been put in receivership jjending judi- 
cial determination of ownership. The lower 
courts gave judgment for the expropriated 
American owners of the sugar on the ground 
that the Cuban taking, although an “act of 
state,” was in violation of international law 
and hence apt entitled to the recognition 
ordinarily given in U.S. courts to the acts of 
a foreign state. The Supreme Court re- 
versed, holding that there should be no in- 
quiry In U.S. courts into the legality of the 
Cuban expropriation and therefore that the 
Cuban Government was entitled to the sales- 
proceeds In New York of the expropriated 
sugar. 

Thus, In its simplest terms the Supreme 
Court decision In the Sabbatlno case stands 
for the proposition that If American prop- 
erty is expropriated abroad and thereafter 
brought within U.S. territory, courts In the 
United States are precluded from, making 
any inquiry into the matter including wheth- 
er that property was taken in violation of 
international law. The consequence of this 
proposition Is that if the former American' 
owners of property expropriated abroad seek 
to recover that property when It turns up 
within the United States, they are denied 
any kind of recourse to U.S. courts, both 
State and Federal, even In cases In which the 
expropriation is uncompensated or otherwise 
Is in violation of International law. Specifi- 
cally, this means that the fruits of such 
Illegal expropriations could be marketed with 
impunity lh the United States. 

As one commentator has put It, the Court's 
decision was generally received with “dismay 
and consternation by those members of the 
legal profession concerned with the protec- 
tion of foreign Investment.” 

The reasons for this dismay and conster- 
nation may be Itemized as follows: 

1. The highest court In the United States 
adopted a position In the Sabbatlno case 
which permitted the Castro government Of 
Cuba to Invoke the legal sanctions of U.S. 
domestic qourts to enforce Its claim 
to the proceeds' of'the sale of goods expro- 
priated In Cuba from the American owners 
without payment of compensation and other- 
wise in violation of international law includ- 

,lng admitted ' discrimination against our 
nationals. 

2. At the same time an American litigant 
In a U.S. court was denied the protection 
which international law, If applied, would 
have afforded to his property interests. 

3. The Supreme Court for the first time 
In Its history declared that domestic courts, 
which traditionally have applied interna- 
tional law as a part of the law of the United 
States, are not obliged to apply that law 
where the application might result In a hold- 


ing that the act of a foreign state taken 
within its own territory had been In viola- 
tion of International law. 

4. The Supreme Court refused to permit 
domestic courts In the United States either 
to make a determination on the merits or 
to Inquire into the validity of confiscatory 
acts of a foreign Btate even where the courts 
had complete jurisdiction by every conven- 
tional test Of jurisdiction. 

5. Unnecessarily and without weighing the 
practical consequences of their words, the 
Supreme Court majority appeared to en- 
dorse the attack made by Castro’s lawyer on 
the International law standard of "prompt, 
adequate and effective” compensation. 

6. The Supreme Court adopted a more 
extreme application of the act of State doc- 
trine than any other country whose courts 
have passed upon this problem and In doing 
so set a precedent which, If not modified, 
hoay unfortunately be adopted by other 
countries all Over the world. 

The practical threat to U.S. foreign invest- 
ment posed by the majority opinion In the 
Sabbatino case was threefold: 

(a) U.S. owners of foreign Investment 
would be denied the protection against ex- 
propriation of being able to attach their 
former property if it were seized In violation 
of international law and later came within 
the jurisdiction of American courts. 

(b) The willingness of oourts in other 
countries to permit U.S. investors to attach 
their expropriated property if it was im- 
ported Into those countries was undermined. 

(c) The Communist and Nationalist 
enemies of U.S. foreign investment were given 
encouragement by the suggestion that the 
international law standard of “prompt, ade-' 
quate and effective” compensation for ex- 
propriations could not be enforced by Amer- 
ican courts in the absence of a treaty. In 
Chile, the unsuccessful presidential candi- 
date Allende In advocating expropriation of 
the U.S. copper companies commented that 
tlie Sabbatino ruling meant that he would 
not have to compensate the American com- 
panies If he took them over. 

n 

The Supreme Court’s opinion in Sabba- 
tlno, however, made It clear that the prob- 
lems created could be corrected by legisla- 
tion. In Its opinion the Supreme Court had 
stated that its decision was not required 
by any provision of the U.S. Constitution 
or by any rule of customary International 
law. Instead, it is clear that the Court’s 
decision was based upon the belief that in 
this particular area of international law the 
Supreme Court should defer to the political 
branches, of the Government who are ex- 
pressly charged with the formulation of the 
foreign policy of the United States. It 
should be emphasized that the Supreme 
Court’s expressed deference was not to the 
executive branch alone but rather to both 
the executive branch and the legislative 
branch— and properly so. At the time of 
its decision, however, the Court had only the 
State Department’s expression of preference 
before it and acted without the benefit of 
any expression of congressional policy- It 
is therefore clear from the text of the Sab- 
batino opinion that the Supreme Court 
recognizes that the Congress is perfectly free 
to participate in the formulation of U.S. 
policy in this area under Its traditional con- 
stitutional powers, among others, the power 
to regulate foreign commerce and to define 
offenses against the law of nations. In 
actual litigation In which the rule of law 
amendment has been sought to be applied, 
the Justice Department has stated that It 
found “no constitutional prohibition” to the 
amendment’s application. 

The purpose of last year’s rule of law 
amendment was to modify the Supreme 
Court decision only In part and to strike a 
reasonable balance between the Interests 


of private parties in the protection of their 
oversea Investment under International law 
and the Interests of the Government In the 
conduct of foreign relations. This was ac- 
complished chiefly by a simple reversal of 
presumptions. Under the law as It stood 
Immediately after the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in the Sabbatlno case, every court 
In the United States was then required to 
presume that any inquiry by It Into the 
validity under International law of the act 
of a foreign state respecting matters within 
its own territory would be a matter of 
embarrassment to State Department in the 
conduct of foreign policy and therefore no 
such Inquiry should be initiated unless the 
State Department by affirmative act Indi- 
cated that It had no objection to such a 
Judicial Inquiry. The rule of law amend- 
ment reverses this presumption so that the 
co.urts now are to presume that they may 
make a determination on the merits In every 
case in which it is asserted that international 
law has been violated unless the President, 
or his designee, advises the court that such 
a determination would be a source of em- 
barrassment In the conduct of foreign policy. 
In addition, the amendment permits appli- 
cation of the “prompt, adequate and ef- 
fective compensation” rule aB already set 
out in section 620 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act without the requirement that this be 
agreed to by treaty. 

Under the amendment, the litigant is 
granted his day in court on the basis of a 
statutory presumption of nonembarrassment, 
unless the President Intervenes to rebut that 
presumption, Thus the litigant may be de- 
nied a consideration of his case on the merits 
only after the President, or the State De- 
partment on his behalf, has actually weighed 
the public interest of the Government In 
avoiding embarrassment against the private 
interests of the litigant In having his prop- 
erty dealt with under the rule of the law and 
has affirmatively found that In the particular 
case the public Interest must override the 
private Interest. 

Another consequence of the statutory re- 
versal of presumptions Is that international 
law with respect to expropriations will be ap- 
plied in U.S. courts as a matter of course, as 
It Is applied in all other cases where it Is 
relevant, unless the President Intervenes. In 
the absence of such Intervention the amend- 
ment assures that International law will be 
applied and that the private litigant will be 
accorded his day In court. . It is for these 
reasons that we speak of It as the “rule of 
law” amendment. 

m 

It will be recalled -that the conference 
committee last year accepted the principle 
of the amendment but made It applicable 
only to cases commended prior to January X, 
1966. The conference reprort makes it clear 
that the only reason for the time limitation 
was to permit the Congress to hold hearings 
on the question before taking the decision 
that the rule of law amendment be made 
permanent legislation. I am here to urge 
with all the strength I can bring to bear the 
amendment he made permanent. Specifi- 
cally, we urge that the third proviso In sec- 
tion 620(e) (2) of the act be deleted. You 
will see this proviso bracketed In the text of 
the amendment appearing at the end of my 
statement. 

It' should be noted that the position urged 
by companies that make up the Rule of Law 
Committee enjoys wide support among bar 
associations, trade organizations, and mem- 
bers of the academic community who have 
no commercial connection whatsoever. The 
proposal for the principle embodied in the 
rule of law amendment was originally put 
forward In I9S9 by the International Law 
Committee of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York and was later 
adopted as a matter of policy by that asso- 
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With some derogatory labels such as radical, 
socialistic, un-American., subversive, and so 
on. Persons with such an attitude really be- 
tray the fact that they do not trust truth 
to win out In the free-for,-all. of public dis- 
cussion, Perhaps they fear that their intel- 
lectual stance cannot be defended In open 
debate, and that opposing viewpoints must 
be destroyed by smearing the persons who ex- 
press such views. 

If America Is to remain strong and preserve 
Its democracy for future generations, we must 
guard vigilantly pur freedom of speech — 
which, today, often means the freedom to ex- 
press unpopular opinions. 
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Must Ask Question To Get the Answer 

EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
. .t; ° F . , 

HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 

f ' Of Michigan 'A"/ . 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 9, 1965 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal in- 
cluded on Wednesday, March 3, 1965, the 
editorial, “Must Ask Question To Get 
the Answer,” posed the problem of using 
fighting men .from several Asiatic na- 
tions on the firing line in Vietnam in- 
stead of a major buildup of American 
troops. This suggestion by the gentle- 
man from . Michigan [Mr, Gerald R. 
Ford] makes enough sense to deserve an 
analysis and ah answer by those in com- 
mand of pur Departments of State and 
Defense, It recognizes the need for stop- 
ping the. flow pf Communist troops into 
South Vietnam but also recognizes the 
fact that those nations with a vital in- 
terest in preserving freedom in south- 
east Asia have fhe responsibility to help 
shoulder the lo.ad rather than to sit on 
the sidelines indefinitely. 

Representative Ford has here made a 
constructive .suggestion which neither 
emphasizes the view of “get out and ne- 
gotiate” nor the commitment of greater 
numbers of boys to the struggle in Viet- 
nam. it deserves most serious consid- 
eration by the administration. With 
unanimous consent I submit the edi- 
torial for the Record : 

Must, Ask.Question To Get the Answer 
It wouldn't be surprising if the plan put 
forward by U.S. Representative Gerald R. 
Ford Jr., of Grand Rapids, for winning the 
war in Vietnam without a major buildup of 
American troops were greeted by gloomy pre- 
dictions that It wouldn’t work. 

The House Republican leader proposes that 
lighting men from several Asiatic nations be 
put on the firing line against the Communist 
Vietcong. 

It wouldn't be a United Nations operation, 
but instead would call for the formation of 
a brandnew Asian-American task force. 

In an interview with this newspaper, Ford 
listed South Korea, Formosa, the Philippines, 
and Australia as countries he feels could 
contribute substantial numbers of troops to 
the joint, force assigned to the defense of 

freedom In South Vietnam 

, “Those countries have just as big an In- 
terest, re. . we do. la keeping southeast Asia 
free,.’ he said, “.Maybe more so, since they 
are geographically closer to the war.” 

'Ford views as unrealistic the Ideas of two 
opposing schools of thought in Washington. 
One want? a negotiated settlement in Viet- 


nam and withdrawal of all U.S. ground 
forces. The other favors sending as many as 
a million U.S. troops, If necessary, to hold 
South Vietnam against the Communist in- 
filtrators from the north. 

Ford said he cannot visualize sending a 
million Americans and asserted that “any 
substantial increase should come from our 
Asian allies.” 

On the other hand, he expressed belief “It 
would be catastrophic to withdraw now, 
either militarily or by some negotiated set- 
tlement that would be unworkable." 

Ford said it should eventually be possible 
to withdraw U.S. ground forces unit by unit 
as pro-Western Asians move In to replace 
them, with America’s contribution limited to 
air and sea power. 

Of America's immediate objectives In the 
war, he said: 

“First, we must stop the flow of Commu- 
nist troops and armaments Into South Viet- 
nam. 

“Second, Hanoi and Peiping must learn 
that they are wasting their time trying to 
overrun South Vietnam. 

•“Once those alms are achieved, then may- 
be we can talk about a negotiated peace.” 

Its obviously going to take a lot of doing 
to achieve these two goals, hut we believe 
Ford’s plan makes a lot of sense. 

Of course, a big question Is Involved — ■ 
whether the other Asian countries would co- 
operate In a joint effort In behalf of a cause 
that Is an Important, or more so, to them Is 
as It is to the United States or whether they 
are determined to stay on the sidelines and 
let America continue to carry the whole 
burden. 

The answer to the question cannot be ob- 
tained by taking the position that Ford’s 
proposal wouldn’t work and that there is 
no use in pursuing the course he has out- 
lined. 

The best way to get the answer Is to ask 
the question in terms that make it un- 
mistakably clear that the United States 
doesn't intend "to continue indefinitely to 
carry on its own shoulders a load which 
others having a vital stake In preserving 
freedom In southeast Asia have a moral re- 
sponsibility to share. 
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persons cannot now get the double de- 
duction that the elderly or blind person 
can get for his or her income tax. As it 
Is often the supporting taxpayer who is 
the only one paying the tax, things ought 
to be equalized by giving him the addi- 
tional tax exemption. This would ease 
the heavy burden of caring for elderly 
and blind persons. 


The Challenge of Citizenship 

■ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OP 

HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 

.... . .....OF MONTANA .. 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 9, 1965 


A Bill To Grant an Additional Tax Ex- 
emption for a Taxpayer Supporting a 
Dependent Who Has Attained Age 65 
or Is Blind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

....... OF 

HON. PAUL A. FINO 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 

Mr, FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
reintroduced my bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to grant an addi- 
tional tax exemption for a taxpayer sup- 
porting a dependent who has attained 
age 65 or is blind. 

Despite the recent tax cut, the bur- 
dens of taxation still lie heavily on those 
supporting elderly persons or blind per- 
sons. The expenses these supporting 
taxpayers must incur are severe, and 
they receive no tax break — apart from 
the medical expense deduction. I think 
it is time that we recognized the weight 
of this burden, and the need to lessen 
it. 

A taxpayer supporting elderly or blind 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars conducts a Voice 
of Democracy contest for high school 
students across the Nation. The winner 
for the State of Montana this year is 
Miss Mary Margaret Blom of Havre, 
Mont. I would like to commend Miss 
Blom and, at this point in the Record, 
I would like to insert her essay: 

The Challenge of Citizenship 
(By Mary Margaret Blom) 

During this past year, Americans have had 
more opportunity to voice their opinions, 
state their views, argue with opponents, and 
grow firmer in their political convictions 
than at any other time in communications 
history. Voters and politicians discuss, 
analyze, argue, present, and continually try 
to convince one another. Everybody has an 
idea about how our Government should be 
run. And yet, In spite of all the squabbling, 
this country grows and prospers, supplies 
good jobs to more people, has the best paid 
teachers in the best equipped schools In the 
world, feeds tens of thousands all over the 
earth, gives more to charity, spends more on 
education, and research, takes better care of 
its old, sick, and orphans, and supports more 
generously more symphony orchestras, more 
artists and writers, and more good publica- 
tions. And In what other nation on earth 
would you find the counterpart of Little 
League baseball? 

So despite all the varied and oftspoken 
cures prescribed by American social doctors, 
America is today the greatest, most produc- 
tive Nation on earth. 

What is the reason that the United States 
has been able to progress and out-produce 
the rest of world? America is a democracy. 
America is based economically on free en- 
terprise. These two reasons explain the po- 
sition that the United States of America 
holds in this hemisphere and indeed in the 
world today. 

American democracy is threefold — politi- 
cal, which is freedom of expression and vote; 
economic, which is freedom of investment 
and enterprise; and social, which is freedom 
of association and bpportunlty. Each of 
these forms of democracy has become vital 
to the American way of life. Each American 
holds his rights dear. And most Americans 
realize how important the duties that cor- 
respond to these privileges are. This grow- 
ing realization among Americans — that citi- 
zenship implies active participation — Is the 
reason, I believe, that more Americans are 
registering to vote, joining the Peace Corps, 
attending criminal trials, earnestly support- 
ing political parties that express their views, 
and in general, showing Increasing Interest 
in the image and the reality of the American 
way of life — an American way of life that 
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every year expands itself by admitting into 
its privileged membership, thousands of for- 
eign-horn appreciators — people who in their 
dire need and love of freedom strive even to 
the point of risk of life to become recognized 
citizens of liberty’s bulwark— the country 
that we are learning not to take for granted. 

This then is the challenge of citizenship 
of this year and indeed of this decade: to 
continue, now that we have begun — to con- 
tinue in our advancement, our progress, our 
prosperity. We are coming to grips with the 
challenge, but the struggle is far from won. 
We must continue our efforts, our loyalties, 
our hopes. And this way, America can reach 
new peaks, can ride to new crests on the tide 
of democratic principles. We must spread 
them abroad, and further them at home. 
We must build, and create and encourage. 
We must give to the youth of our land a 
whetted appetite, a hunger for Justice and 
the American way. 

Continued voter interest and even more of 
it must be the key phrase to insure that in 
the future of our America, right is might, 
not the opposite. 
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Grocery Store Bill* Rise, but Not Because 
of Food Costs 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 

Or ARKANSAS 

IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, March 9, 1965 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Sunday, March 7, issue of the New York 
Times carried an article entitled “Gro- 
cery Store Bills Rise, but Not Because of 
Food Costs.” Unfortunately, this fine 
article was carried on the pages of the 
financial section and may have been 
missed by the housewives of the Nation. 
It is information that every grocery 
shopper should have, and it is a pleasure 
to incorporate the article into these 
remarks. 

Mr. H. J. Maidenberg has presented a 
factual statement and the information 
indicates clearly that, despite the chang- 
ing tastes of the American consumer, 
and while all other consumer prices have 
been going up and up, proportionately 
less is spent on food today by the house- 
wife than was spent years ago. 

Pood is still the best bargain on the 
merchant’s shelf. 

The article follows: 

Grocerystore Bills Rise, but Not Because 

or Pood Costs — Non-Edibles Outdistance 

Growth of the Population 

(By H. J. Maidenberg) 

If you thought you spent a bit too much 
at the supermarket yesterday, you probably 
did — but not for food. 

Chances are the shopping bag contained 
hair sprays, first-aid kits, bubble-bath soap, 
paper towles, patient medicines, and many 
other items formerly bought in drug stores. 

As for food, much of the hill covered pur- 
chases of meat, soft drinks, frozen vegetables, 
beer, and prepared or semlprepared goods 
such as cake mixes, and other convenience 
foods that were rarely on shopping lists a 
dozen or so years ago. 

In terms of percentage, food sales are not 
keeping pace with the rise in population, but 
nonfood sales in groceries are growing much 
faster than the population. 


Bike as not' the shopping list showed few, 
if any, of the little snacks or candles bought 
oh Impulse Just before the checkout counter 
was reached. 

All In all, surveys by the Government and 
the food industry note that despite the 
changing tastes of the American consumer, 
he spends proportionally less on food today 
than he did years ago. 

SALES TIGURES REPORTED 
The Government has estimated that food 
sales this year will total $82 billion, or $2 
billion above 1964. This increase of about 3 
percent, however, is the same as the rate of 
population growth. 

According to the Grocery Manufacturers’ 
Association, the consumer spent 19 percent 
of his disposable income on food in 1964. 
This compared with 26 percent about 15 
years ago. During this time, the 1,500 items 
he had to choose from on the grocer’s shelves 
has grown to 8,000. 

The Food Field Reporter, a trade paper 
and statistical organization, said that total 
grocery sales rose 2.8 percent in 1963, to $53,- 
920 million. In the same period, the latest 
for which figures'are available, nonfood Items 
in these shops and markets Jumped 12.5 per- 
cent to $4,327,550,000. 

Is it concern over waistlines that is keep- 
ing expenditures for food down in relation to 
disposable income? 

The answer Is elusive. 

The largest gain In sales in 1963 was in 
dietetic soft drinks, up 52.3 percent from the 
year before; and the largest decline of, any 
grocery line was in metered-calorie products, 
down 30.1 percent. 

One theory that food executives dismiss 
is about the less arduous work Americans do 
nowadays. They point out that people spend 
more time at home than they did years ago. 
and consequently are closer to the refrlgera- 
tor. 

Increased incomes are also translated into 
a rising demand for meat as well as beer and 
snacks, such as potato chips. Market re- 
search men are particularly interested in the 
increased consumption of beer by teenagers. 

This has helped move beer sales from fifth 
to fourth position in volume leadership. 
Only fresh beef, cured pork products and 
fresh vegetables top beer in grocery stores. 

As for keeping busy, food men are one in 
declaring that housewives, especially those In 
the suburbs, are more active than ever. As 
one executive noted : 

"Kids are rarely left alone today, whether 
in the city or suburbs. They are driven from 
pillar to post by parents obsessed with ‘at- 
tainment.’ This means less time to prepare 
meals and hence the fantastic growth of con- 
venience foods.” 


Part of the success, or at least the ability to 
withstand competition from supermarkets, 
stems from the pockets of ethnic groups that 
remain in the cities. This factor has had a 
profound effect on food store management. 

"Ethnic or specialty foods are so impor- 
tant,” one chain store executive declared, 
“that they have set ‘headquarters buying’ 
back. One large national chain that did its 
buying with a computer failed to allow for 
special preferences in various neighborhoods 
and wound up selling its Eastern stores. 

The speciality stores also perform services 
that the large chains find Impossible. For 
instance, many grant credit or permit cus- 
tomers to buy items on sale by the box and 
then allow the buyer to draw from this car- 
ton over a period of time. 

ONE FAMILY'S PATTERN 

Recently, one family on the West Bide 
bought several cases of canned vegetables at 
a sale, which were put aside by the grocer. 
The housewife then picked up several cans 
each day and It saved space In her home. 

Large supermarkets, on the other hand, 
depend on low prices and variety to draw cus- 
tomers. This has led to the stocking of many 
nonfood items, which have higher profit mar- 
gins than most edibles. 

The drug stores, now losing their toiletries 
customers to supermarkets, have In many in- 
stances Installed food departments serving ice 
cream and confectionery items. Loft’s Candy 
Co. has been particularly active in placing 
their agencies in drug stores. 

Probably the biggest gainer In the drug 
store-supermarket competition for the con- 
sumer dollar is the packaging Industry. Last 
year, an estimated $23 billion was spent on 
packaging materials for food and drug Items. 
That more toothpaste is sold in supermarkets 
than drug stores is immaterial to this in- 
dustry. 

PILLSBURY'S FORMAT 

Another beneficiary is the grocery manu- 
facturer. A case In point is the Plllsbury Co. 

Some 20 years ago, Plllsbury was mainly 
concerned with producing flour. It then be- 
gan making cake mixes, processed potatoes, 
frozen foods and other convenience foods. 

One result has been a 93-percent rise in 
profit on a 40-percent increase in sales In 
the last 7 years. 

About the only loser in the food industry 
has been the farmer. The Department of 
Agriculture has reported that the retail cost 
of all food consumed or exported in 1953 to- 
taled $1,003 million. Of this, the farmer re- 
ceived $445 million, or 44 percent. 

In 1963, this same food basket cost $1,078 
million and the farm value was $394 million, 
or 37 percent. 


OTHER FACTORS 

The extra housework required of house- 
wives in the suburban home and the growing 
number of married women who work also con- 
tribute to the sharp sales rise of cake mixes, 
boll-ln-the-bag foods, frozen dinners and 
other convenience Items, 

Commenting on taste, one executive of a 
large food concern said that vast improve- 
ments in the manufacture of convenience 
foods had overcome initial resistance to many 
of these products. 

"Take instant potatoes, for example,” he 
said. “They don’t taste like mashed pota- 
toes, they're better tasting.” 

One reason given for the slow rise In gro- 
cery sales of food products is the strength 
of specialty stores, particularly in the city. 

While the city is often called an impersonal 
place, shoppers there are far more personal 
in their tastes and less bound by conformity 
than those in the suburbs. 

The specialty stores usually carry grocery 
staples, hut depend heavily on “ethnic foods” 
and gourmet items. Their sales show a steady 
rise from year to year, and in 1963 totaled 
$5.57 billion. 


\ War in Vietnam — IX 


«A EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

^ OF 

HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKl 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 9, 1965 

Mr. DULSKl. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Lu- 
cian C. Warren, Washington correspond- 
ent for the Courier-Express, Buffalo, 
N.Y., visited Vietnam recently and has 
been writing a series of articles for his 
newspaper on his observations there. 

Part IX, which appeared in the Cou- 
rier-Express on March 1, 1965, follows: 

Flare Planes Help To Spot Vietcong 

(Note. — Vietcong guerrillas are night- 
fighters, so Vietnamese forces and their 
American advisers have countered with planes 
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Piltrob EtOA, SOUTH Vistnam.— I t is mid 
night, and the big C-123 Air Force cargo plane 
Is slowly circling over this area miles north of 
Saigon and at ah altitude of about 4,000 feet. 

A moon that Is nearly full casts a ghostly 
light on the plain below, and the eerie effect 
Is heightened by a crescent-Bhaped grass fire 
blazing In this vicinity. " 

“The fires" could be the work of farmers who 
Use this method to prepare the soil for plant- 
ing, of they could have been lit by the Viet- 
cong Commies to provide a smoke cover for 
their activities." ‘ 

u.s. PILOTS 

The comment was from the plane’s Air 
Force pilot, Ma], M. R. Richardson, a native 
of Bay St. Louis, Miss., with whom we were 
chatting over the plane’s Intercom system. 

Beside him sat his copilot, Capt. James M. 
Dillard, a Negro from West Virginia, and be- 
hind them in the navigator's chair was a 
young Vietnamese Air Force man, who was 
in constant touch by radio with South Viet- 
namese forces below. 

“Looks very much like you’re not going to 
see our fireworks tonight,” drawled Dillard. 
“Guess you should have taken the Smoky 
Blue run. They dropped plenty of flares 
there just a little while ago at Soc Trang in 
the delta country south of Saigon. But It 
appears that Smoky Red Just Isn’t going to 
get the word.” 

‘ fLAttE NICKNAMES' _' “'* 

" Earlier we had learned that Smoky Red and 
Smoky Blue were the nicknames for the air- 
craft parachute flare operations that" are 
available nightly to 'the South Vietnamese 
ground forces If they need illumination to 
thwart the Vietcong. 

Smoky Red is the first to become airborne 
every night at dusk. At about 7 we had 
boarded the C 123 and took off with a crew 
of 8, also including the flight mechanic) a 
“loadmaster” In 'charge of the 180 flares 
abroad, and 3 “kickers’* trained in drop- 
ping the miilion-candlepower oversize ro- 
man bandies with maximum efficiency. 

CALL TO PHUOC HQ, 4 

For .more, than an .hour , the Smoky Red 
plane had described an arc around Saigon, 
waiting a call. At 8:15 pm. It came and the 
piano took off for Phuoc Boa. 

This automatically set In operation Smoky 
Blue, another similarly equipped 0-124 plane, 
which circled Saigon until it got its call for 
Soc Trang. This was the signal for Smoky 
Gfeen to become airborne, and if it had be- 
come necessary a Smoky Brown was oh tap. 

It took only about. 15 minutes for Smoky 
Red to arrive at 'its" destination. The time 
was utilized by the loadmaster and the kick- 
ers to shuck some of their flares from metal 
containers. Four were then placed on a flair 
chute, their “safety pins” (tiny screws which 
make the flare inoperable until pulled) re- 
moved and timers adjusted. 

y ; ipNITE AT i',500 FEET 

The loadmaster, S. Sgt. Harley W. Nelson 
of Minneapolis, Minn., told me that the tim- 
ers had been set for the flares to go off 1,500 
feet above the ground, after being dropped 
at about 3,000 feet. 

Anticipating quite a show, I watched the 
busy crew which was ready to kick off the 
first .2 flares. upon arrival at the directed spot. 

five* ten, fifteen minutes went by and 
nothing happened. One of the kickers sgt on 
the rear 9 apgo door, elevated Just enough to 
let the flares he dropped. Ills feet were on 
the 4 readied flares, while 10 more were lined 
up behind, ready for the chute. 


get a call for the target, but for some reason 
the ground forces failed to notify the plane 
after it arrived that the flares should be 
dropped. 

“Sometimes the Vietnamese navigator Just 
can’t oontact the ground forces,” he ex- 
plained, “and he Is not supposed to give the 
go-ahead until he does.” . 

A check with Major Richardson, however, 
produced the information that nothing was 
amiss, that contact had been established with 
the ground but they didn’t want the flares 
dropped at that time. 

“Sometimes," he said, “the flares might 
help the Vietcong and hurt our forces. The 
very fact that the Vietcong can hear us cir- 
cling above them may have had a restraining 
Influence in their planned dirty work for the 
night.” 

TEAMWORK 

It is now 12:30 a.m. and Smoky Red, run- 
ning low on fuel, has been ordered to return 
to Tan Son Nhut Airport at Saigon. As the 
plane turns south, I can hear the Missis- 
sippian bantering goodnaturedly With his 
Negro copilot. 

Major Richardson had told us earlier: “He's 
one of the finest guys I have ever known. 
We get along just great.” 

I am not destined to see the flares dropped 
tonight, but the example of teamwork of a 
Mississippian and a Negro and their crew 
working valiantly to protect the interest of 
the freedom-loving South Vietnamese Is, in 
Its very special way, highly illuminating. 


Girl, 14, Saves Drowning Boy 


" EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. J. OLIVA HU0T 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

. Tuesday, March 9, 1965 

Mr. HUOT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
call the attention of my distinguished 
Colleagues to an act of heroism on the 
part of a 14-year-old girl in my home city 
of Laconia, N.H., on Wednesday last. 

Barbara Michaud, 14, of Gilford, N.H., 
a ninth-grade student of Laconia Me- 
morial Junior High School, jumped into 
15 feet of frigid water, in a swift cur- 
rent in the Winnepesaukee River to save 
10-year-old Anthony Glidden, of Laconia, 
who had fallen through the ice and 
drifted into open water. This Friday the 
Laconia Police Department is sponsoring 
a “Heroine Day” in honor of Barbara’s 
courage and heroism. 

It is indeed heartwarming to be able 
to relate such acts of heroism in view of 
the increasing publicity given to our 
mounting crime rate and juvenile delin- 
quency. ’ Barbara’s selflessness should 
remind us all of the uprightness and 
courage Of the great majority of Amer- 
ica’s youthful population. Perhaps if 
we looked to the motivations of the many 
young people like Barbara we could learn 
better how to cope with juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Mr. Speaker, I include for the further 
attention of my distinguished colleagues, 
an article by Mr,.. Earl Q. Anderson of 
Laconia, which appeared in the Man- 
chester Union Leader of Thursday, 


[From the Laconia Evening Citizen, Mar. 4, 
1965] 

Editorial Comments — What Goes Through 

Your Mind Before You Jump Into Icy 

Water To Save a Stranger From Drown- 
ing? 

Plucky Barbara Michaud, 14, of Gilford, 
did not stop to consider the consequences to 
herself yesterday, and as a result, a 10-year- 
old Lakeport boy, Tony Glidden, is very much 
alive today. 

In an era when people many years older 
than Barbara have adopted an attitude of 
not becoming involved as fellow humans 
are fatally beaten almost In their dooryards, 
the Gilford girl’s deed of valor stands out 
as a shining star. 

Gilford neighbors who know the Michaud 
family and Barbara as a competent babysitter 
felt that she had what it takes. Now they 
are positive. 

[From the Manchester Union-Leader, Mar. 4, 
1965] 

Girl, 14, Saves Drowning Boy 
(By Earl O. Anderson) 

Laconia. — Quick thinking of a 14-year-old 
Gilford girl, coupled with prompt action, was 
credited with saving a 10-year-old Lakeport 
boy from drowning here late yesterday after- 
noon. 

Anthony “Tony” Glidden, oldest of eight 
children of Mr. and Mrs. William Glidden, 7 
Hill Street, had gone down twice before Bar- 
bara Michaud reached him, in the middle of 
the Winn.epesaukee River, Just above the 
Lakeport Dam. * 

The water was an estimated 15 feet deep 
and near freezing temperature, firemen said. 

The girl grabbed Tony by the collar of 
his jacket and the back of the head and 
brought him ashore', and had started ar- 
tificial respiration when the firemen 
arrived. 

Barbara, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Michaud, Cherry Valley Road, Gilford, said 
later that she was attracted by Tony’s cries 
for help, and then saw him go under, as 
she was walking across Elm Street Bridge, 
en route to Our Lady of the Lakes Church. 

“I cried ‘O my God,’ and started running 
toward him as fast as I could,” the plucky 
girl said later. 

“It was perhaps 50 yards, and as I got 
to the bank of the river I tossed down my 
schoolbooks and tore off my coat and plunged 
in. 

“I saw Tony go down a second time just 
before I reached him. 

“I just did what I had to, that’s all." 

Firemen who responded with resuscitation 
equipment and a boat used the inhalator 
on Tony for a few minutes, and he was ad- 
ministered oxygen in the Roblchaud ambu- 
lance during his ride to the Laconia Hospital. 

He was attended by Dr. Harry E. Trapp, 
who said the boy appeared a little blue from 
the cold, but responded well to treatment. 
He was released later last evening. Bar- 
bara did not appear to have suffered any 
ill effects from her unexpected swim In the 
icy water. 

The physician was high In his praise of 
Barbara’s action, and said there was no 
question but that she had saved Tony’s 
life. 

Tony's father, as he thanked Barbara, said, 
“Thank you so much. I wish that you were 
my own daughter. I am going to try and 
see that you get a medal for this, even If I 
have to write President Johnson, and it takes 
every cent I have. For if it hadn’t been for 
you, we wouldn’t have had Tony tonight.” 

SWIMMER SINCE S 

Barbara said she had been able to swim 
since about 6, and was taught by her 
father, a disabled World War n veteran, who 
has. shown, .all. the Michaud children how. 

to swim. ...... ... 


NO drop 


But the call did not come. Nelson salct It 
sometimes happens that the flare plane will 


March 4, and part of an editorial which 
appeared in the Laconia Evening Citizen 
of the same date. 
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flares. Here Lucian O. Warren, 
ington correspondent for the Courier- 
rides a flare-carrying C-123.) 

(By Lucian C. Warren) 
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She is a former Girl Scout, a 9th grade stu- 
dent at Memorial Junior High School, and 
the second youngest of five children. 

Tony told, when asked later, that he was 
headed to the Lakeport library when he saw 
a bright object on the ice near the shore. 
He walked out on the ice to pick up the 
object, when the ice broke and he fell into 
the water. 

Firemen said the boy was about 10 feet 
out in open water in the swift current when 
he was rescued. 

The scene was near the control station for 
Lakeport Dam. 

Firemen answering the accident call were 
telephoned by a woman who saw Tony .In 
the water at the same time Barbara spotted 
the boy, were Capt. W. Donald McAllister, 
Howard Marden, and Charles Stuart. 


Southeastern Ohio Applauds Appalachian 
Development Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OT 

HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 

op OHIO 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 9, 1965 

Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, passage 
of the Appalachian regional development 
prograin "by Congress has been greeted 
with widespread approval and enthu- 
siasm in my 10th Congressional District 
of Ohio. 

I have received a floodtide of letters 
and communications from representa- 
tives of practically every segment of our 
population in southeast Ohio. They have 
come from community leaders, educators, 
conservancy districts, farm groups and 
from individuals who want to leave for 
their sons and daughters greater oppor- 
tunities than they themselves inherited 
from the last generation. 

As coauthor of this vital legislation, I 
am, of course, glad that it does have the 
active, vigorous support of the people 
whom I represent in Congress. More 
importantly, I am proud that they are 
willing to roll up their sleeves and go to 
work now, without delay, to help trans- 
late into reality the bright promise of the 
Appalachian program. My people realize 
that this is not a “handout,” that its 
benefits can be earned only through self- 
reliance and initiative at the local and 
State levels of government. 

This point was best summed up, per- 
haps, by the Logan Daily News, which is 
one of the most forward-looking news- 
papers in southeast Ohio. In a front 
page editorial on March 4, the Daily 
News said that the Appalachian program 
assures that “our chances for real and 
permanent progress in the building of 
modern highways, access roads, flood 
control dams, parks and recreation fa- 
cilities are certainly brighter than ever 
before. Though a stubborn few will 
always say otherwise, this is not a parti- 
san matter. The problems of Appala- 
chia are real, and those who deny them 
show only the kind of selfish partisan- 
ship that has crippled this area for so 
many years.” 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in my re- 
marks I insert the full text of this espe- 


cially perceptive editorial, which is en- 
titled “Appalachia Program Will Test the 
Quality of Local Leadership.” 

The editorial follows: 

Appalachia Program Will Test the Quality 
op Local Leadership 

Final approval of the Appalachia Region 
Development Act by Congress signals an Im- 
portant beginning for the hill country of 
southeast Ohio, and especially Hocking 
County. 

Years of patient effort have gone into, the 
bootstrap development of this community, 
which ■ has made important strides forward 
in the past decade. Logan’s name is a by- 
word all over Ohio because of the pioneering 
work done here to rebuild a faltering econ- 
omy. 

Now a massive Federal program has been 
activated to bolster our community efforts. 
Our chances for real and permanent propress 
in the building of modern highways, access 
roads, flood control dams, parks and recre- 
ational facilities are certainly brighter than 
ever before. 

Now comes the real test of local leadership 
and the staying power of our effort. Neither 
Federal nor State support will mean anything 
unless we can spark the needed action right 
here in our own community. 

Only our own citizens can produce the 
answers to local problems, What is needed 
now is concerted effort, general agreement 
that improvements are needed and possible, 
and willingness to sacrifice time, effort, tal- 
ent, and money to get things done. 

Though a stubborn few will always say 
otherwise, this is not a partisan matter. The 
problems of Appalachia are real, and those 
who deny them show only the kind of sel- 
fish partisanship that has crippled this area 
for so many years. 

The problems we now seek to solve are not 
found on Logan's Main Street. They are 
on our back roads, In the crumbling mine 
towns all around us, on the hills that one 
visiting reporter called "dusty and desolate" 
with some cause. Life magazine calls south- 
east Ohio “Nowheresvllle” and, for most of 
the world, that is just what we have been. 

All the resources of Federal and State Gov- 
ernments are now pledged in support of any 
constructive move we make to better our own 
community. 

The cards are dealt, and the stakes are 
high. Do we play out our hand, or do we 
fold, rejecting once more the dream of great- 
ness that has always been Inherent in 'every 
segment of the American society? 

I also include an assessment of the 
Appalachian program by Dr. Vernon Al- 
den, president of Ohio University at 
Athens and one of the truly outstanding 
educators and civic leaders in all of 
Ohio. Dr. Alden’s statement was con- 
tained in an article published March 4 
by the Pomeroy Sentinel under the head- 
line “Alden Sees Benefits Coming to 
Southeast Ohio From Appalachian Act: 
Should Open Major Markets Through 
Road Development.” 

The article follows : 

Alden Sees Benefits Coming to South- 
eastern Ohio From Appalachia Act — 

Should Open Major Markets Through 

Road Development 

Athens, Ohio. — Vernon R. Alden, president 
of Ohio University, Wednesday praised pas- 
sage of the Appalachia Region Development 
Act which he hopes will provide long overdue 
capital improvements considered basic to eco- 
nomic activity. 

Alden has been a leader in the drive to 
develop the economy of southeastern Ohio 
and serve as head of President Johnson’s Do- 
mestic Job Corps. 

Alden said the act’s broad scale develop- 


mental approach \ ^ \ f . 

area to the major V 

thriving economy. ■ A a 

He noted that the l 

development areas invd. - 

State action; access to an^ -rfn 

the region; water resources, in- 

cluding flood control; upgrk /the use 
of natural resources and / /»pmem of 
human resources. 

Alden noted that the Federal Government 
realizes the limitations of the bill and its 
experimental nature. In a region populated 
by more than IS million persons, there is a 
limit to how far $1.1 billion can be stretched, 
he said. 

Recognizing this, designers of the Appa- 
lachia program planned to compensate on 
areas showing the greatest potential for fu- 
ture growth. 

Since the lack of major highways has 
restricted the economic growth of south- 
eastern Ohio, the act will help elevate this 
critical lack of access to the market areas. 

This act will build a developmental east- 
west major highway and adequate access to 
it and to the present interstate system. 

Alden also praised the water control and 
conservation provisions of the measure “Con- 
struction of flood control projects on the 
major rivers and streams and the further 
development of water Impoundment struc- 
tures and related tourism and recreational 
facilities now will be possible in a short pe- 
riod of time instead enduring many damag- 
ing years through waiting for the normal 
processes to be effective,” he said. 

He added that Appalachia funds would 
make adequate sewage treatment facilities a 
reality for many southeastern Ohio commu- 
nities which are restricted by lack of such 
basic health needs. 

Referring to the need for good planning 
for health facilities and health training pro- 
grams in his region, Alden said, “The Ap- 
palachia Act will give impetus to the devel- 
opment of multicounty regional health cen- 
ters, and it is my opinion that parallel to 
the development of these centers and the 
servicing of all health facilities is the devel- 
opment of paramedic training programs to 
meet staff and service needs.” 

He said other phases of the act, such as 
erosion control of hill country, improving 
timber resources and providing vocational 
education, “will add greatly to the economic 
base of the area and to the welfare of its 
people.” 

The 28 Ohio counties Included In the Ap- 
palachia program are : Clermont, Brown, 
Adams, Highland, Ross, Pike, Scioto, Law- 
rence, Jackson, Vinton, Hocking, Perry, Gal- 
lia, Meigs, Athens, Morgan, Muskingum, 
Coshocton, Holmes, Tuscarawas, Guernsey, 
Noble, Washlnngton, Monroe, Belmont, Har- 
rison, Jefferson, and Carroll. 


Wyoming Will Miss Great Public Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. TENO RONCALIO 

OF WYOMING 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 9, 1965 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
citizens of the State of Wyoming, as well 
as those nationally, have lost a most ded- 
icated, knowledgeable, and outstanding 
leader in the field of highway con- 
struction and management through the 
retirement of Mr. J. R. Bromley, super- 
intendent and chief engineer of the Wyo- 
ming State Highway Department. 
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history and philosophy. In addition, an arts 
unit -would assist nonprofit theater groups, 
neg$y symphony orchestras, aspiring writers, 
patnters, composers and others seeking artis- 
tic expression, 

TOliis'njoj'ning's Rockefeller Panel report on 
the performing arts discusses similar 
schemes, and the group does have the cour- 
age to point to some of the dangers in Fed- 
eral support of the arts. The panel believes, 
however, that “machinery” might he evolved 
to surmount the dangers. We . doubt it, at 
least as' far : as ‘the legislation how before 
Congress is concerned. 

As Federal planners see it, the idea is to 
compensate tor a culture lag into which the 
United States has supposedly fallen especial- 
ly in the recent years of heavy concentration 
on science. Since the Federal Government is 
largely responsible for the scientific em- 
phasis — It supports the bulk of the Nation’s 
entire research and development effort — 
Washington is said to have a duty to come 
to the aid of the arts and humanities. 


datioii proposal scent in it a culture pork- 
barrel, with favors granted in places they 
were thought to do the most political good. 

The basic misconception, of course, is that 
Federal money and concern can create a high 
cultural level, whereas the actual influence 
is likely to be negative when not baneful. 
The Renaissance did not burst on the world 
simply because there were princes to patron- 
ize; it emerged from a complex of profound 
reasons, and the princes had the judgment 
to perceive value while their individualistic 
and quarrelsome natures assured diversity. 

If, despite some of the excellent work being 
done today, ours is not destined to be an age 
of artistic greatness, the Government cannot 
remedy it, for the springs of cultural vitality 
lie beyond the reach of any organization. 
Unless it be autocratic, the Government can 
at mpst become the sponsor of what exists. 
It would seem we have enough indifferent art 
without needing another patron for it. 


the Civil Rights' Act of 1965. Such an act 
would give statutory backing to the general 
provisions of the 15th amendment; that 
is, it would give teeth to the requirement 
that the right to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged because of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

It is an unhappy thing that a Federal law 
should be necessary for this purpose; it is 
always unfortunate when citizens have to 
turn to Washington for rights or privileges 
denied them by their native State. But Gov- 
ernor Wallace’s resort to raw and wholly un- 
necessary violence demonstrates that there 
is no other course open. He has won the 
skirmish at the Pettus Bridge, but he has lost 
his war! 


Win The War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


The stress on science may well be exces- 
sive; certainly much of the Government pro- 
graming is wasteful, diffuse, and uncoordi- 
nated, There is little evidence, however, that 
esthetic pursuits have suffered proportion- 
ately; on the contrary, the Nation Is in the 
midst of a cultural explosion of sorts. And 
by no means all of its offshoots are things 
of value. 

In the universities, for example, a tre- 
mendous amount of useless work is being 
done in the humanities; all too often schol- 
arship has become the sheerest pedantry. 
The trend is reflected in the reigning publlsh- 
or-perish doctrine whereby professors must 
pay more attention to getting their words, 
however meaningless, into print than to 
teaching. It is also reflected in the current 
student mania for graduate work, no matter 
how trivial, in many cases just to stay in 
school. 

As for the arts, it is hard to estimate how 
much bad writing, painting, composing, and 
theater is being produced along with a re- 
spectable amount of excellence. The Rocke- 
feller report devotes a substantial part of its 
bulk to the sad state of the arts. 

For our part, we recognize that literary and 
artistic judgments are bound to be subjec- 
tive and hence dangerous to advance as gen- 
eralities. Yet any halfway reasonable stand- 
ard, such as comparison with past works of 
greatness, will show that much of what ap- 
pears on Broadway is inferior and much of 
what finds its way off Broadway is not only 
disgusting but 'intellectually fraudulent. 
The same defects are found in other arts. 

It is all but axiomatic that Federal sub- 
sidization would intensify the tendencies to- 
ward mediocrity and phoniness. Why? One 
excellent reason is that otherwise the Gov- 
ernment would have to set its own standards. 

An extreme case of government standards 
was the Soviet trash produced as Socialist 
realism under Stalin, but even if our Govern- 
ment established what many experts might 
consider good standards it would still stand 
rightly accused of cultural dictatorship. 
Without standards, however, it would be pro- 
viding a fresh field for the incompetents and 
the frauds. 

That is . the trap the private foundations 
long since plunged into. In their generous 
efforts to help science, art, and the universi- 
ties, they have assisted many a deserving in- 
dividual; unfortunately they have also, willy- 
nilly, fostered' an abundance of mindless 
research and talentless artistics .enterprise. 

' Another reason subsidization would be 
worse as a Federal than as a private project 
is that the Government is the epitome of 
the bureaucracy and politicking that exist in 
all organizations. Its officious interferences 
and political directions in the scientific field 
already'worry a lot' of e'ducatorsfit. would be 
the game for. the arts and humanities. Thus 
soiiie who dare to question the national foun- 


Wallace Crosses The Rubicon 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 

OP CONNECTICUT 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 9, 1965 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues a 
well-reasoned editorial from the New 
York Herald Tribune of March 9, 1965, 
which, in commenting on the brutal ac- 
tions of Governor Wallace, of Alabama, 
and of his State troopers, points up the 
need for Federal legislation to insure that 
every citizen of our country be given the 
opportunity to vote. 

I ask that a bill to accomplish this be 
brought to the floor for action as soon as 
possible so that all the citizens of Ala- 
bama and of all our States can have a 
voice in selecting those whose responsi- 
bility it is to govern and to represent 
them. 

The editorial follows : 

Wallace Crosses the Rubicon 

The river Was the Alabama and Governor 
Wallace was nowhere near. But it was in 
fact his Rubicon, and he crossed it. By the 
stupid brutality used to break up a peaceful 
march from Selma to the State capital, the 
voter registration practices of Alabama were 
indicted before the American people as they 
could have been in no other way, and the 
eventual end of those practices was assured. 

Had there been even a modicum of good 
sense and good will in the Governor’s office, 
the march on Montgomery could have been 
organized to Insure a minimum of disruption 
of traffic — about which Mr. Wallace pretended 
to be so concerned. But had there been that 
much sense in Montgomery, the march from 
Selma need never have taken place. 

What Governor Wallace did, by turning 
loose his State troopers on the marchers, was 
to provide an outlet for the frustrations of 
his more paleolithic followers. Many white 
Alabamans cheered ihe attack. And those 
cheers, no less than the ciub-swinging charge 
of the troopers, will convince the conscience 
of America that the law of Alabama, as ad- 
ministered by Governor Wallace, is not the 
law of the land, but club law, used against' 
the disfranchised because they ’insist upon 
their constitutional right to enfranchise- 
ment. 

The' result— just, as the troubles in Bir- 
mingham brought about the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964— is almost certain to' bring about 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 9, 1965 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the February 9 issue of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat points up the 
harsh alternatives , we face in Vietnam. 
The only sensible course of action, as the 
editorial concludes, is to win. Here is the 
text: 

[From the St, Louis, (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, 
Feb. 9, 1965] 

Win The War 

The President acted with firmness and 
justice in the strikes against enemy targets 
in Communist North Vietnam. Official 
Washington now asks what the next step is 
to be. It seems entirely obvious — win the 
war. 

There are three alternatives. 

One is to win the war. 

Another is to pull out, which, of course, 
means overwhelming political and moral de- 
feat for us and victory for the Communists. 

The third is a negotiated settlement, as in 
Laos, which is exactly the same as alternative 
two, except it takes a little longer. The ef- 
fect is identical. 

The commitment of the United States has 
ever been to freedom. Where those op- 
pressed by tyranny have asked our aid, we 
have given it when we could, although not- 
ably not in the case of the Hungarian free- 
dom fighters. 

A decade ago, after the French had lost 
the war and Vietnam was partitioned, the 
South Vietnam Government under President 
Diem asked our aid to fill the vacuum caused 
by withdrawal of the French. This we did. 

It is irrelevant to argue now that this was 
the wrong decision. We do not think it was, 
but even if it were, we crossed that bridge a 
decade ago. Now, thousands of lives and 
millions of dollars later, we are upon the 
final horns of the dilemma. 

In the intervening decade we have tried to 
limit the conflict in South Vietnam, using 
persuasion and softness. This has simply 
emboldened the aggressor Communist, for 
they mistook — and not surprisingly — our 
peaceable protestations as weakness. 

The Communists had before them Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s incredible weakness in Laos 
Which led to a tripartite government, which 
Is now a Communist takeover. They also 
took due note of President Kennedy’s ter- 
rible weakness in dealing with the implant- 
ing of Communist missile bases in Cuba and 
his unwillingness to do more than make 
feeble protestations about this — 90 miles 
away from home.' 
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The Communists have always nurtured the 
idea that America is a paper tiger and, while 
we would flail feebly at weak targets, we no 
longer have the courage and resolution to 
fight for freedom. They say it Is just a 
question of how quickly the Reds can nibble 
away southeast Asia and the rest of the 
world. 

After President Truman’s commendable 
decision to stand firm in Korea in 1B50, his 
later refusal to allow General MacArthur to 
win the war gave them their cue. 

Small wonder that the Communists have 
been pushing wars, until this week, virtually 
with impunity. Only a few strong stands, 
like Quemoy, Matsu, and Lebanon, are soli- 
tary beacons to light an otherwise dreary 
picture. 

American stature has been crumbling 
throughout the world. Now no dictator is 
so lowly and so puny that he does not dare to 
pull the tail feathers of the American eagle. 

Those two-bit tyrants — Nasser, Ben Bella, 
Sukarno, Nkrumah, and their like — have 
been bombing our Embassies, violating our 
ambassadorial and counselor staffs, defiling 
our flag and taunting us to do something 
about it. Sometimes we send mild protests. 
Mainly, we don’t even bother with that 
meaningless gesture. 

So long as we stand pusillanimously idle 
in Cuba and Vietnam, the outrages against 
this Nation will increase. They will con- 
tinue to increase so long as we are too weak 
and effete to fight for what is right, for what 
is just and for what is honest. 

The Johnson administration has appar- 
ently concluded that Cuba is down the drain. 
We wish it weren’t so, and certainly strong 
measures could be exerted 90 miles from 
home with far greater ease than 7,000 miles 
away. 

But at least it may be said in Cuba that 
Castro is the de facto government. Bad as it 
is, we can rationalize that no one has asked 
our intervention — because we have sup- 
pressed even the government in exile which 
might have called for help, and we have 
allowed the Monroe Doctrine to die. 

In Vietnam it has been a different story. 
We were invited in by the legal Government. 
We have the moral responsibility of more 
than 1 million people whom we transported 
in the final days of the migration from North 
Vietnam to South Vietnam so they could live 
in a land of freedom. 

If we abandon these and the South Viet- 
nam Government to the mercies of the Com- 
munists, what will our few remaining allies 
in southeast Asia and other parts of the 
world — like the Governments of the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, Malaysia, and others — 
think? 

Would they not do better, from their own 
point , of view, to line up with, the Reds as 
the sure, eventual winner now, on the best 
terms they can, rather than be conquered 
later because our Government is not inter- 
ested any longer in helping those who would 
fight and live for freedom? Then we shall 
stand alone. 

Certainly the risks are very great in South 
Vietnam. Unquestionably, if we push 
through to victory — as former Vice President 
Nixon and many of the military leaders have 
urged — we will lose some men, some planes, 
and perhaps gome ships. 

We can win, however, because! the Commu- 
nists are at the end of a long supply line 
and have great difficulty supplying a war 
from their own industrial plants and bases 
over secondary railroad lines and inferior 
jungle roads, compared to our control of the 
sea and air lanes. 

We can .win by attacking Communist 
supply lines, depots and staging areas, thus 
cutting off the Vietcong from their supplies 
and then mopping up the remnants. 

If we pull out, or if we agree to a negoti- 
ated settlement — with which we suspect some 
of the President's advisers have been flirt- 


ing — we risk enormous damage to the cause 
of freedom and to the position of the United 
States in southeast Asia and throughout the 
world. Who, then, will ever trust us or ally 
with us? 

We end where we began — it may be ex- 
pensive to win the war, but the risks in 
winning it are far less than those in losing it. 


Frank G. Raichle Named to Panel for 
U.S. District Court Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 

OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 9, 1965 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, our com- 
munity is justifiably proud of Frank G. 
Raichle’s appointment by Chief Justice 
Earl Warren to serve on a committee 
which will formulate rules of evidence 
for Federal district courts. 

I have known Mr. Raichle for many 
years as a friend and a prominent attor- 
ney. He is able, and well deserves this 
recognition of his ability. 

I compliment Justice Warren upon his 
selection and, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include an item which 
appeared in the Buffalo Evening News, 
Buffalo, N.Y., on March 8, 1965, relating 
to this appointment: 

Raichle Named to Panel for U.S. District 

Court Study— Committee Appointed by 

Justice Warren Will Formulate Uni- 
form Rules of Evidence 

Washington, March 8. — Frank G. Raichle, 
Buffalo trial lawyer, today was named by 
Chief Justice Earl Warren to a committee 
to formulate uniform rules of evidence for 
U.S. district courts. 

Mr. Raichle is a fellow and member of the 
Board of Regents of the American College of 
Trial Lawyers. 

Justice Warren named Albert E. Jenner Jr., 
Chicago trial attorney and former president 
of the American College of Trial Lawyers, as 
chairman of the committee made up of 
Federal judges, legal scholars, and leading 
trial lawyers. 

The rules to be studied govern the admis- 
sibility of evidence and the competency of 
witnesses in civil and criminal trials. 

MAY SERVE AS A MODEL 

“The task assigned to the committee Is of 
the greatest Importance In Improving the ad- 
ministration of justice in the United States 
co-arts,” said Justice Warren. 

"Moreover, as has happened with respect 
to the Federal rules of civil and criminal pro- 
cedure, the work of the evidence committee 
may well serve as a model for the States to 
follow.” 

There has been recognition for some time 
of tlie need for simplicity, clarity, and uni- 
formity of application of rules of evidence 
in trying civil and criminal cases In the 
Federal courts. 

FORMIDABLE TASK 

At present, Federal courts follow the rules 
of evidence laid down by the State in which 
the court sits. The States have certain 
Vatin 1 ions which can provide complications 
when Federal cases are appealed. 

The task of formulating uniform rules of 
evidence has been considered the second 
phase of the modernization of the courts 
Initiated by the Supreme Court in 1938 when 


it promulgated the Federal rules of civil 
procedure. 

At that time, the adoption of modern and 
uniform rules of evidence was considered so 
formidable a task that it was postponed by 
the advisory committee appointed by the 
Supreme Court. 

In appointing the committee, Justice War- 
ren acted under a resolution of the Judicial 
Conference of the United States. 

REPORTS MUST BE MADE 

The uniform rules of evidence, when for- 
mulated by the advisory committee, will be 
reported first to the judicial conference, then 
to the Supreme Court, and ultimately to the 
Congress before they can be put into effect. 


Freedom To Express Unpopular Opinions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 

HON. RICHARD FULTON 

■OF TENNESSEE 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, March 9, 1965 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Fred Cloud, associate edi- 
tor of the editorial division of the board 
of education of the Methodist Church, 
has recently been honored by the Free- 
doms Foundation for his work. 

The foundation awarded Mr. Cloud 
the honor certificate award for his edi- 
torial, appearing in Christian Action, 
July 1964, entitled “Freedom To Express 
Unpopular Opinions.” 

Mr. Speaker, this is an excellent edi- 
torial. Its content is applicable to our 
entire society and it serves as a timely 
reminder to all of one of the most pre- 
cious guarantees of our Constitution. 

I commend Mr. Cloud’s editorial to my 
colleagues for consideration and with 
unanimous consent I include it in the 
Record: 

[From the Christian Action, July 1964] 
Freedom To Express Unpopular Opinions 
(By Fred Cloud) 

Man Is a being who thinks and who com- 
municates his thoughts through speech, oral 
or written. Much of his freedom as a human 
being is dependent upon his right to express 
his thoughts freely. Dictators, whether of 
the left or of the right, know this: conse- 
quently, one of their chief tactics in their 
attempt to retain absolute power is to sup- 
press freedom of speech. 

One of America’s glories, written into the 
very heart of her Constitution, is freedom 
of speech. This heritage of ours grew out of 
long centuries of struggle in Europe before 
the founding of the Colonies in the New 
World. The French philosopher Voltaire ex- 
pressed it best, perhaps, when he said: “I 
may disagree with you completely, but I will 
fight to the death for your right to say what 
you think." 

There are two glaring perils to freedom of 
speech in America today, it seems to us. The 
first is that of abuse of the freedom by the- 
promulgation of lascivious, obscene, and 
hate-inspiring literature. We have laws, 
however, which can — and, in time, usually 
do — protect the public while protecting the 
freedom of. writers and publishers. 

The second peril is harder to cope with, 
more insidious because It cannot readily be 
contended with, in the courts or elsewhere. 
It is the peril of a closed mind that will not 
allow unpopular opinions to he expressed— 
or, if they are expressed, will brand them 
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like throwing the baby out with the bath 
water. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not agree with the 
committee majority, either, in regard to 
its characterization of the studies as 
being too idealistic and starry eyed. In 
this dark horn 1 , if there is anything that 
is needed in this Republic, it is that we 
give some attention to our ideals, that 
we recognize what our ideals are. I am 
growing a little weary of the substitution 
of expediency for ideals in the Senate. 
We had better start giving some consid- 
eration to our ideals, because unless we 
put them to work we shall not leave 
any heritage to the next generation of 
American boys and girls. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree with the Senator 
from Oregon: 

Mr. MORSE. Even if the criticism 
Were fair — and it is not — if they were 
making studies based upon ideals, that 
would commend itself to me. But the 
Foreign Relations Committee should be 
the last body in the Senate to be express- 
ing any criticism of having studies pre- 
pared by experts, of bringing in the best 
minds, of bringing in persons who know 
what they are doing, for that has been 
the policy of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee itself,, so long as I have been a 
member of it — and I know that was its 
policy before that time. 

We maintain a small staff on the For- 
eign Relations Committee. There are 
some who believe that it should be a large 
committee staff. I do not happen to be- 
lieve that. I believe that our policy has 
been a rather good policy. The staff we 
have is composed of excellent, dedicated 
young men and women who serve us far 
beyond the line of duty, time and time 
again. But our policy as a committee has 
been to sit as legislative jurors and eval- 
uate studies or findings which are made 
for us, and the recommendations which 
are submitted to us. We are qualified 
to do that. 

Able as the disarmament group is, in 
my judgment, the disarmament group 
would be wasting a great deal of money if 
it tried — on the basis of its own back- 
ground — to conduct many of the studies 
which are being conducted for them by 
experts. 

I could cite many examples as a result 
of my service on the Foreign Relations 
Committee — at a time when the Senator 
from Pennsylvania was not a member. 

I invite attention to the Alliance for 
Progress series of studies, because the 
Senate appropriated to my Subcommit- 
tee on Latin American Affairs a substan- 
tial amount of money. What did we de- 
cide to do? I made the motion and the 
then Senator from Massachusetts, John 
F. Kennedy, seconded it and supported it. 
I took, the position in the subcommittee 
that we were not qualified to make a 
study of all the problems that had arisen 
between the United States and our Latin 
American neighbors— and at that time 
they were strained relations. I therefore 
proposed that we should enter into con- 
tracts. J discussed this problem at some 
length with our able staff members, and 
they were very much of the same opinion, 

I presented the reasons why we should 
do it, and the then Senator from Massa- 


chusetts, John F. Kennedy, expanded 
upon those reasons and seconded my 
motion. That is where the studies came 
from which form the basis of the Alli- 
ance for Progress program.' Senator 
John F. Kennedy took them to the 
White House with him when he became 
President. He used them, as he was 
prone to say on various occasions, as the 
foundation, the well from which he drew 
the principles of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress program. 

That is the practice of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. I do not know 
why we are walking out on our own 
practice by criticizing of the Disarma- 
ment Agency for doing the same thing. 

The Senator is right. Some umbrage 
was taken, and some views were formed 
that some of the studies which were 
made probably were not very good. 

The Senator and I know enough about 
research to know that we do not always 
ring the bell on research projects. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will yield, 
I should like to ask him, how much re- 
search, how much development that did 
not pay off and that was a mistake to 
start, has gone into the Defense Depart- 
ment and the space agency during the 
last 6 or 7 years without incurring any 
harsh word from Members of the Senate? 

Mr. MORSE. It is’ tremendous in 
quantity. 

. Let us not forget that I always try to 
find some salvage in something that may 
be a failure. At least it has . some nega- 
tive results, and in research sometimes 
negative results are as valuable as posi- 
tive results, , . . .... ... ... .... 

I would not attempt to take the posi- 
tion that everything that the Commis- 
sion has done has paid out well. That 
does not mean that. we should stop trying. 

We cannot have a program in this 
field of disarmament without having 
some studies that some . may think in- 
volve a waste of money. 

I wish to say, in my support of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, that the 
value of the program far outweighs the 
criticisms, and the symbolism of the 
program is so vital, in my judgment, to 
the prepetuation of the cause of peace 
in the world. I am at a loss to under- 
stand how the inajority of the com- 
mittee , can want only a 1-year program 
instead of a 2 -year program. I wouid 
take 4 years, I happen to think that it 
should be an indefinite authorization. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am glad 
the Senator stressed the word “symbol^ 
ism,” because in many ways the pend- 
ing bill is a relatively small and unim- 
portant bill. The agency can get along 
on a 2-year authorization and a $10 .mil- 
lion a year authorization, but why, after 
we put many billions of dollars into the 
business of preparing the weapons of 
war and going to t he Moon and Mars 
and Venus, should we be so niggardly 
with respect to an authorization as small 
as $55 million for 4 years, which is 
less than we spend in a single day in the 
arms program? That is something I 
fail to understand. 

Mr. President, tomorrow I expect to 
speak very fully on this subject before 
the vote. 


VISIT TO THE FLOOR BY LORD 

CHALFONT, MINISTER OF STATE 

FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, GREAT 

BRITAIN 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to the fact that 
we are honored today by the visit of the 
new Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
of Great Britain. Lord Chalfont, for- 
merly Mr. Alun Gwynne Jones, was made 
a life peer and a member of the Privy 
Council on his appointment in October 
1964 as Minister of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs in Harold Wilson’s government. 
In this capacity, Lord Chalfont is the 
Minister responsible for disarmament. 

It will interest many Senators, when 
they read the Record tomorrow, to note 
that Lord Chalfont was commissioned 
in the Regular Army, and served through 
World War n in Burma and India, where 
I also had the privilege of serving, in 
the Air Corps of the U.S. Army. 

Thereafter, Lord Chalfont served in 
Malaya, where he won the Military 
Cross, and in Cyprus. 

I should think that this would give 
him an intimate and personal idea of 
the desirability of disarmament, or at 
least drastic arms control. 

I ask unanimous consent that a fuller 
biography of Lord Chalfont may be 
printed in the Record at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Lord Chalfont, formerly Mr. Alun Gwynne 
Jones, was made a life peer and a member 
of the Privy Council on his appointment in 
October 1964 as Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs in Harold Wilson’s government. In 
this capacity, Lord Chalfont is the Minister 
responsible for disarmament. 

Alun Arthur Gwynne Jones was born on 
December 5, 1919, in South Wales. He was 
educated at West Monmouth School, and in 
1939 was commissioned in the Regular Army. 
During the Second World War, he served with 
the South Wales Borderers in Burma and 
India. After the war he fought in Malaya, 
where he won the Military Cross and in 
Cyprus. This was followed by regimental, 
staff and intelligence appointments in the 
Middle East, Paris, and Rhine Army. He 
graduated at the Army Staff College at Cam- 
berley and the Joint Services Staff College at 
Latimer and in 1959 became a staff officer in 
the manpower planning department of the 
War Office, where he was awarded the Order 
of the British Empire and made a brevet 
lieutenant colonel. 

In 1961 Gwynne Jones resigned his com- 
mission upon appointment as defense cor- 
respondent of the London Times. He quickly 
gained a reputation for being an intelligent 
and well-informed journalist whose articles 
were distinguished by their authority and by 
their lucidity in unraveling the complica- 
tions of modern defense strategy. After 
spending the summer of 1963 in the United 
States at the Invitation of the Department of 
State, he published “The Sword and the 
Spirit," an analysis of American military 
power. Gwynne Jones relinquished this post 
in October 1964 upon his appointment as 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs. In the 
latter capacity, he visited with U.S. disarma- 
ment official in Washington in November 
1964. 

Lord Chalfont, who qualified as a military 
intrepreter in Russia, has always taken a 
keen interest in defense and Soviet studies 
and In disarmament, and has been a fre- 
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quent broadcaster, lecturer, and writer on 
these subjects. 

In 1948, Gwynne Jones married Mona 
Mitchell. Lady Chalfont Is a doctor In the 
London County Council’s Children’s. Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I may 
say to the distinguished Minister of State 
that I do not know what the attendance 
in the House of Lords is like. Perhaps it 
is very much fuller than in the Senate. 
There are times, as the Senator from 
Oregon will agree, when we succeed in 
attracting to the floor more than 4 Sena- 
tors out of 100 Senators. Wh en that oc- 
curs — and it often does — and a visitor as 
distinguished as you, sir, Is introduced 
to the Senate, we all rise and applaud. I 
suggest now, if it is agreeable to you. Sir, 
that you rise, and that we 4 Senators 
on the floor applaud; and I hope the ap- 
plause will be loud enough to make you 
think 100 Senators are present, CAp- 
blause, Senators rising.] 


f THE SITUATION IN VIETNAM 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, recently 
I received a letter from Mr. Victor D. 
Lippit, of Yale University. I addressed 
a meeting of Young Democrats at Yale 
recently, and I was planning to speak at 
a rally of Yale students in opposition to 
the American policy in Vietnam. 

However, I was called back to Washing- 
ton by the President to serve on the 
Presidential Panel in connection with the 
dock strike, I made a film to be used at 
the rally. Mr. Lippit was one of those 
who arranged for the film, I understand. 
I have received a letter from him, part 
of which I shall read, as follows: 

I am enclosing a copy of the news release 
listing the names of the 152 members of the 
Yale faculty who have thus far signed a pe- 
tition calling on the President and'Congress 
of the United States to negotiate immediate 
withdrawal from Vietnam. The New Haven 
Committee To End the War in Vietnam, 
which circulated the petition, grew out of 
the Yale rally last month for which you were 
kind enough to make a filmed addfess. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire letter may be printed in the Record 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

New Haven, Conn , 

March % 1965. 

Senator Wayne Morse, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse : I am enclosing a copy 
of the news release listing the names of the 
162 members of the Yale faculty who have 
thus far signed a petition calling on the 
President and Congress of the United States 
to negotiate immediate withdrawal from 
Vietnam. The New Haven Committee To End 
the War in Vietnam, which circulated the 
petition, grew out of the Yale rally last 
month for which you were kind enough to 
make a filmed address. 

I have spoken to one faculty member, Prof. 
Robert Herbert in the history of art depart- 
ment, who says he knows of no larger faculty 
petition at Yale on a political issue in the 
last 10 years. I suspect one could go back 
much further .than that without finding an 
issue that has stirred comparable' concern. 
If possible, I 'wonder if you or' Senator 
Gruening, to whom I am sending a similar 
request, could read the petition into the 


Congressional Record, In any event. I 
thought you would want to know the 
strength of the feeling in favor of disengage- 
ment in Vietnam that has been manifested 
here. 

Sincerely, 

Victor Lippit. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the petition, to 
which Mr. Lippit refers, with names of 
the signers, be printed in the Record at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows : 

One hundred and fifty-two members of the 
faculty of Yale University have signed a pe- 
tition calling on the President and Congress 
of the United States to negotiate immediate 
withdrawal from Vietnam. The petition, 
circulated by student and faculty members 
of the New Haven Committee To End the 
War in Vietnam and by other sympathetic 
faculty members, reads as follows: 

"We the undersigned, members of the fac- 
ulty of Yale University, in the belief that 
the continuation of the American military 
presence in Vietnam can have only unfor- 
tunate consequences for the people of that 
war -torn country and for the maintenance 
of world peace, urge the President and Con- 
gress of the United States to abandon the 
policy of escalation, to halt the attacks on 
North Vietnam, and to negotiate the im- 
mediate withdrawal of U.S. forces from 
South Vietnam.” 

Among the signers are : 

Harry Benda, associate professor of south- 
east Asian history and associate chairman of 
the council on southeast Asia studies. 

Joseph W. Bishop, Jr., professor of law. 

John M. Blum, professor of history and 
chairman of the department of history. 

Harold C. Conklin, professor of anthropol- 
ogy and chairman of the department of an- 
thropology. 

Robert A. Dahl, Sterling professor of polit- 
ical science. 

Thomas Emerson, Lines professor of law. 

Grant Gilmore, William K. Townsend pro- 
fessor of law. 

Frederick Kessler, Sterling professor of law. 

Robert E. Lane, professor of political sci- 
ence. 

Richard W. B. Lewis, professor of English 
and American studies. 

Sidney W. MIntz, professor of anthropol- 
ogy- 

Rev. B. Davie Napier, Holmes professor of 
Old Testament criticism and interpretation. 

George W. Pierson, Larned professor of 
history and director of the division of the 
humanities. 

D. F. Poulson, professor and chairman of 
the department of biology and director of 
the biological laboratories. 

George A. Schrader, Jr., professor and 
chairman of the department of philosophy. 

Robert Triffin, Pelatiah Perit professor of 
political and social sciences. 

Dr. Richard Weinerman, associate profes- 
sor of medicine and public health and di- 
rector of ambulatory services, Grace-New 
Haven Hospital. 

Paul Weiss, Sterling professor of philos- 
ophy. 

C. Vann Woodward, Sterling professor of 
history. 

Mary O. Wright, professor of Chinese his- 
tory. 

Others who signed include: 

Robert P. Abeison, psychology. 

Layman E. Allen, law. 

Joel Allison, psychology. 

James B. Appel, psychology. 

Werner Baer, economics. 

William A. Banner, philosophy. 

C. Malcolm Batchelor, Spanish and Portu- 
guese. v 


Bernard Bergen, sociology and public 
health. 

Merton C. Bernstein, law. 

Richard J. Bernstein, philosophy. 

Boris Bittker, law. 

F. L. Black, epidemiology-microbiology. 
Sidney J. Blatt, psychology. 

Harold Bloom, English. 

E. J. Boell, biology 
J. Boorsch, French. 

G. B. Bouck, biology. 

Arthur S. Brill, molecular biology and bio- 
physics. 

R. Brumbaugh, philosophy. 

Earl C. Butterfield, psychology. 

Thomas H. Cain, English. 

Norman S. Care, philosophy. 

B. C. Carlton, biology. 

David Carr, philosophy. 

A. Elizabeth Chase, history of art. 

Lawrence W. Chisolm, history. 

Dorothy Ciarlo, psychology. 

Michael Cole, psychology. 

Robert Conant, music. 

Robert M. Cook, sociology. 

S. Counce, biology. 

Warren Cowgill, linguistics. 

David A. Crocker, philosophy. 

A. Dwight Coller, English. 

David J. Danelski, political science. 

J. W. Dickoff, philosophy. 

Manuel Duran, Spanish. 

Eisuke Eguchi, biology. 

Jacques Ehrmann, French. 

Edmund Fantlno, psychology. 

Milton Fisk, philosophy. 

Charles W. Forman, divinity school. 

K. W. Forster, history of art. 

Lawrence R. Freedman, internal medicine. 
Joseph Gall, biology. 

Frederick Gault, psychology. 

Joseph Gllck, psychology. 

David Goldberg, psychology. 

I. Ira Goldenberg, psychology. 

Joseph Goldstein, law. 

Leroy Gould, sociology. 

Thomas M. Greene, English and compara- 
tive literature. 

Jacques Guicharnaud, French. 

Richard F. Gustafson, Slavic languages. 
Gordon S. Haight, English. 

Norwood Russell Hanson, philosophy. 
Charley D. Hardwick, philosophy. 

W. D. Hartman, biology. 

Garry E. Haupt, English. 

James Hazen, English. 

Richard N. Henderson, anthropology. 

B. P. Hendley, philosophy. 

Robert L. Herbert, history of art. 

Gen-Ichiro Hori, astronomy. 

Dorothy M. Horstmann, epidemiology- 
pediatrics. 

Kathleen H, Howe, public health. 

George Huaco, sociology. 

G. E. Hutchinson, biology. 

Stanley Insler, Sanskrit. 

Robert L. Jackson, Slavic languages. 
Patricia James, philosophy. 

Irving Jania, psychology. 

Jon Johanning, philosophy. 

Michael Kahn, psychology. 

Kay Katz, law. 

Kenneth Kenlston, psychiatry. 

John A. Kirchner, surgery. 

Elizabeth D. Kirk, English. 

E. E. Krieckhaus, psychology. 

Peter Limper, philosophy. 

F. G. Lounsbury, anthropology. 

C. Lutz, French. 

Staughton Lynd, history. 

William A. McFeely, American studies. 
Gilbert S. Markle, philosophy. 

Jay Martin, American studies. 

James A. Mau, sociology. 

Donald Mead, economics. 

David G. Miller, epidemiology-medicine. 
Irving Miller, public health. 

Norman Miller, psychology. 

James Millikan, philosophy. 

Alice S. Miskimln, English. 
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'Harry A. Miskimln, Jr., economics and his- 
tory. 

J. C. Mokriski, history. 

E. S. Morgan', history. 

Riqhard M. Morse, history. 

Rauil Murray, law. 

Albert E. Myers, psychology. 

June Nash, anthropology. 

R, B. Nicklas, biology. 

Alvin Novick, biology. " 

Edward M. Opton, epidemiology and public 
health. ' 

Philip Orville, geology. 

Norman Pollack, history. 

Thomas Poulson, biology. 

Antonio Regalado, Spanish. 

Charles A. Reich, law. 

William E. Reifsnyder, forestry. 

Clark W. Reynolds, economics. 

D. Haigh Roop, Burmese. 

Thomas Rothenberg, economics. , 

Roger B. Salomon, English. 

Harold W. Scheffler, anthropology. 

Peter Schran, economics. 

T. K, Scott, Jr., philosophy. 

Richard B. Bewail, English. 

James P. Sewell, political science. 

David E. Snyder, geography. 

James D. Stafney, mathematics. 

Paul Tedesco, Sanskrit and comparative 
philology. 

M. Elizabeth Tennant, public health. 

E. E. Thompson, biology. 

J. D. Thompson, philosophy. 

W. Sibley Towner, Divinity school. 

Roy Treadway, sociology. 

J. P. Trinkaus, biology. 

M. Tsukada, biology. 

Eugene Vance, English and French. 
Thomas A. Vogler, English. 

Cynthis M. Wild, psychology. 

Richard J. Wood, philosophy. 

Shane J. Hunt, economics. 

The New Haven Committee To End the 
War in Vietnam consists of more than 150 
people from all walks of life in the New 
Haven community. Of the somewhat over 
100 students involved, 20 are from the law 
school, 35 are undergraduates, and 50 are 
graduate students. A dozen faculty mem- 
bers from a variety of departments are pres- 
ently active. About 40 people in the com- 
munity who have no affiliation with Yale 
are also taking part in the work of the com- 
mittee. They include housewives, teachers, 
civil rights workers, doctors, and a variety of 
white collar workers. 

Following the administration’s open esca- 
lation of the Vietnamese war in early Feb- 
ruary, the committee organized a protest 
rally at which some 700 people overflowed 
the Yale Law School auditorium. Two 
days later it organized a demonstration in 
which 250 people marched through down- 
town New Haven to protest America’s par- 
ticipation in the Vietnamese war. It is one 
of many such protest groups which have 
appeared throughout the country. While 
signatures on the faculty petition are con- 
tinuing to come in, the committee is busy 
preparing a new antiwar petition which will 
give an opportunity to register protest to the 
current policies in Vietnam to all members 
of the New Haven community who wish to 
do so. 

New Haven Committee To End the 
War in Vietnam. 

Mr. MORSE. The petition states: 

We, the undersigned, members of the fac- 
ulty of Yale University, in the belief that 
the continuation , of tire American military 
presence tn Vietnam can have only unfor- 
tunate! consequences for the people of that 
war-torn country and for’ the maintenance 
of world peace, wish the President and Con- 
gress bf the United States to abandon the 
policy of escalation, to halt the attacks on 
North Vietnam, and to negotiate the imme- 
diate withdrawal of U.S. forces from South 
Vietnam. 


Then follow the names of the faculty 
and the departments in which they 

Mr.’ President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Record 
at this point an editorial, written by Mr. 
Knight, of the Knight newspapers, pub- 
lished in the Miami Herald of March 7, 
1965. It is entitled “A Brainwash Can’t 
Possibly Tidy Up Vietnam Mess.” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

A Brainwash Can’t Tidy Up Vietnam Mess — 
The Heat’s On 

Now that President Johnson has decided 
to get tough in Vietnam, a good many 
“thought leaders’’ who didn’t know which 
way to Jump are cheering like mad for more 
blood and guts. 

.Conscientious Senators of Mr. Johnson’s 
party who questioned our course in southeast 
.Asia are being whipped into line by admin- 
istration enforcers. 

Even newspaper editors and Washington 
columnists have been given the “treatment” 
by the highest officials of Government. 

Other makers of public opinion seek refuge 
in the fact that the die has been east and 
we should, therefore, agree with Stephen 
Decatur’s toast to our country, “right or 
wrong.” 

And so the brainwashing proceeds, just 
as it has ever since we first became involved 
In Vietnam more than 10 years ago. 

A DREARY RECORD 

President Elsenhower thought we were de- 
fending South Vietnam’s liberty. 

In a more pragmatic statement, President 
Kennedy said we must save South Vietnam 
to prevent a complete Communist takeover 
in southeast Asia. , 

Vice President Johnson, after visiting 
South Vietnam in 1961, spoke for President 
Kennedy when he opined that “while we shall 
make any sacrifice, risk any danger for the 
protection of liberty, nowhere in Asia was 
there a request that we send American 
troops.” 

This statement Is reminiscent of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s famous speech In which he 
gave assurance that no American boys would 
be sent to die on foreign soil. 

Defense Secretary McNamara and Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor, then Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, informed President Kennedy 
on October 2, 1963, that “the major part of 
the U.S. military task can be completed by 
the end of 1965.” 

Adm. Harry Felt, U.S. Pacific commander, 
told reporters in 1963 that “the war Is taking 
a generally favorable course * * * the South 
Vietnamese are good fighters and they’re kill- 
ing four Communists for every man they 
lose.” 

The admiral later admitted that he had 
gone out on a limb and appeared “to be 
stuck with It." 

More from McNamara and General Taylor 
in 1963: “By the end of this year, the U.S. 
program for training Vietnamese should have 
progressed to the point where 1,000 U.S. mili- 
tary personnel assigned to South Vietnam 
can be withdrawn.” 

Last June Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
asserted: “I don't see the need for more 
troops in Vietnam.” Mr. Lodge is the author- 
ity named recently by President Johnson to 
conduct another survey to find out where 
we stand. 

Several weeks ago. Secretary McNamara 
found the political situation in South Viet- 
nam “grave but by no means hopeless." The 
next day the Government changed hands for 
the eighth time in 16 months. 

The long and dreary record of pledges, 
promises, assurances, and reassurances by 
our Presidents, ambassadors, and military ex- 


ports contains more words than could be 
published in a week’s editions of the Herald. 

Yet it all bolls down to a melange of mis- 
information, misconceptions, paregoric, and 
propaganda. 

BOMB AN IDEOLOGY? 

Not enough people appear willing to exam- 
ine the origins of the civil war in Vietnam, 
so often explored in this column since 1954. 

It requires much less thinking to accept 
the view that our leaders must he right and 
their judgments not open to question. 

The fact is that three Presidents, the State 
Department, and the military men have con- 
sistently misunderstood the nature of the 
struggle in southeast Asia. 

You simply cannot bomb an ideology or 
strong nationalism into submission. True, a 
“victory” of sorts is possible over the Viet- 
cong. Yet the destruction of North Viet- 
nam’s military installations and burning 
civilians with napalm flames will in no way 
bring a lasting solution of the problem which 
is basically what it has been for more than 
a decade. 

As the St. Louis Post-Dispatch has said so 
aply: “The fantasy of a world struggle, in 
which -'we or they' must win, does not square 
with the world of reality, a diverse place 
which has never been and is not likely to be 
controlled by any one ideology. The destiny 
of India, of Indonesia, of the Philippines, of 
Japan will not be decided in Vietnam, but in 
the hearts of their peoples; and neither there 
nor in Vietnam will military power be the 
crucial factor in the end. Nations can be 
contained, ideas cannot.” 

WE MUST FACE IT 

President Johnson’s stepped-up military 
action against North Vietnam may bring the 
Communist leaders to the negotiating table. 
Or, it may involve us in a major war. 

This calculated risk has been taken in the 
belief that the Commies will talk, rather 
than fight. Yet no one can be sure. 

We should not be so softheaded as to think 
that any agreements reached with the Com- 
munists will long be honored. Nor should 
we be so hardheaded as to believe that Asia 
can be “disciplined” by our military fire- , 
power. 

This country made a frightful mistake 
when President Eisenhower and Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles began their back- 
door intervention In 1954. The South Viet- 
nam crisis has worsened with each passing 
year. 

And, certainly, those of us who opposed 
this mad adventure at the time have no rea- 
son now to be swayed by emotional appeals 
to “rally ’round the flag” and give blind sup- 
port to uncertain objectives. 

Ultimately, the United States must And a 
way to withdraw from Vietnam with honor. 

This is not the cowardly cry of appease- 
ment, but the courage to face harsh and un- 
pleasant reality. 

Most wars have been avoidable. This is 
one that must not be catastrophically en- 
larged by compounding our past mistakes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the edi- 
torial refers to a recent editorial in the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch. Prom time to 
time, for more than a year, I have placed 
in the Record editorials from Knight 
newspapers and from the St. Louis Dis- 
patch, and more recently also from the 
New York Times. In spite of the great 
drive that is being put on to stir up sup- 
port for American warmaking in Viet- 
nam, which I think is shocking and with- 
out justification in any respect what- 
ever, and in spite of the attempt to prop- 
agandize the American people, there are 
still some newspapers in this country 
which insist upon being free, and an in- 
creasing number of fellow citizens are 
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determined to do all they can to stop 
the killing of the hundreds of thousands 
of Americans who will be killed in the 
months ahead, unless our country de- 
sists from this warmaking, and proceeds 
to move back inside the framework of 
international law. 

That editorial by Mr. Knight is un- 
answerable. It offers further proof of 
my comment the other day that the white 
paper is but a swiss cheese, full of holes. 
Over the past year administration 
spokesmen themselves have cut into the 
white paper with their own irreconcilable 
and inconsistent remarks before the For- 
eign Relations Committee in regard to 
their now new-found rationalizations for 
warmaking in South Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record at 
this point an editorial from the Anchor- 
age Daily Times of March 2, 1965, en- 
titled “Bartlett, Gruening Ask Viet Ne- 
gotiations.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows : 

Bartlett, Gruening Ask Viet Negotiations 

Both of Alaska’s U.S. Senators are now on 
record as favoring negotiations for settle- 
ment of the troubled situation in Vietnam. 
Their views are expressed differently, hut the 
general purpose appears to be the same. 

"I welcome negotiations," says Senator 
E. L. Bartlett, “not because I believe the 
United States should or could pull out from 
its commitment in South Vietnam, but be- 
cause I believe this commitment lacks pur- 
pose, sense, and direction unless we are will- 
ing to work oi^all fronts, diplomatic as well 
as military, In' our efforts to stabilize the 
area.” 

Senator Ernest Gruening, one of the lead- 
ing national spokesmen for those who favor 
an end to Involvement of American troops In 
the Vietnam fighting, puts It this way: 

“The U.S. intervention In the South Viet- 
namese civil war cannot and will not be won 
on the battlefield. Since March 10, 1964, I 
have been urging a negotiated settlement for 
the real neutralization of that troubled area 
of the world.” 

The two Alaskan Democrats hold that the 
U.S. position in any negotiations would be 
one of strength, Bartlett refers to "our un- 
questioned superiority in the air and on the 
sea.” Gruening calls attention to "the 
strength of our 7th Fleet, which dominates 
that part of the world.” 

Gruening sees further escalation of the 
fighting as "inviting the beginning of the 
last world war.” Bartlett's most recent 
statement makes no mention of a new 
world war, but the State's senior Senator 
says “Red China’s strength on the ground 
and her geographical proximity make her 
Inevitably a part of any equation for the 
stabilization of southeast Asia.” 

Of the two viewpoints expressed there 
probably is more support for the arguments 
advanced by Bartlett than those put for- 
ward by Gruening. Bartlett finds failure 
with the “purpose, sense and direction” of 
our national commitment In Vietnam. Any- 
one attempting to assess the situation Is 
bound to be overcome by doubts by the ap- 
parent inability to see a successful solution — 
or even a containment— of the turmoil In 
Vietnam. 

There are powerful and apparently well- 
founded views, on the other hand, that the 
fighting in South Vietnam does not repre- 
sent merely a civil war, as the situation Is 
viewed by Senator Gruening. At the same 
time, there seems to be much agreement with 
his fear that the Aslan fires could well erupt 
Into the holocaust of a world war. 


We can’t pretend to judge whether either 
or both of our Senators Is reco mm ending 
the proper course that our country, and the 
world, should be following. Obviously their 
views represent Judgments based on assess- 
ments made from information available to 
them as Senators charged with assisting In 
the formation of the Nation’s foreign poli- 
cies. 

Most of us probably share nagging 
thoughts that any negotiations with Com- 
munists at gunpoint reflect a weakness In 
national determination. And that feeling is 
accompanied by the smouldering fear that 
any agreement reached with Communists 
would last only so long as it suited the Com- 
munist purpose. 

But while the assessments are being made, 
and our national course is charted, we’re 
glad to see Alaska’s Senators participating 
In the fateful debates. If nothing else, their 
statements help bring home to each of us 
In Alaska the grave national decisions In- 
volved In the course to be followed by the 
United States in the Aslan crisis. 


CIVIL RIGHTS CRISIS IN ALABAMA 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
join in the views expressed by the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] 
earlier today in regard to the civil rights 
crisis in Alabama. Under the rules of 
the Senate a Senator should not make 
statements that reflect on another State. 
My remarks may be interpreted that way 
if one wishes so to interpret them. But 
l am also aware of the trust that I owe to 
speak out against the course of action 
that exists in any part of the Nation that, 
in my judgment, is not only jeopardizing 
the liberties, the freedoms, and the rights 
of Negroes but, because Negroes are 
placed in such jeopardy, automatically 
jeopardizing the freedom, the liberty, and 
the rights of all of us. 

Last night I sat in my living room and 
viewed on my television screen the pic- 
tures of the brutality of Alabama police, 
acting under the orders of the Governor 
who is quoted to have said, in effect, that 
they should take whatever action was 
necessary to stop that march. 

They did. But, Mr. President, when 
they did, they massacred liberty and 
freedom in Alabama. When they did, 
they disgraced a page of modern Ameri- 
can history. When they did, they dem- 
onstrated to the world that we had better 
look to the protection of freedom here 
before we talk about killing American 
boys in the name of freedom elsewhere 
in the world. 

Colored people have the right under 
the Constitution of the United States to 
march peacefully. We are now entering 
a phase of the civil rights controversy in 
which many white people would like to 
forget that freedom is being massacred 
not only in Alabama, but in other places 
in this Republic, too. 

Within the last 10 days I made a state- 
ment in opposition to a proposed sitdown 
in violation of law In the Federal Build- 
ing in Portland, Oreg., on the part of 
students who sought to protest the war 
in South Vietnam. 

In that statement I pointed out that it 
is one thing- to petition and protest law- 
fully. It is another thing to petition 
and protest illegally. I pointed out that 
in that instance in my judgment, those 
students were following a mistaken 


course of action, for they could not jus- 
tify their course of action on the basis 
of so-called peaceful resistance. Even 
though we may not like the provisions of 
an existing law, we do not help the cause 
of government by law, as I pointed out, 
in effect, by violating it, even though we 
think the cause in which we are inter- 
ested is a justifiable and admirable 
cause. I share the view of those stu- 
dents who sought to protest U.S. war- 
making in South Vietnam. But I could 
not condone what was obviously their 
illegal course of action. When the U.S. 
district attorney, Mr. Lezak, appealed 
to them to obey the law and leave the 
Federal building, he was their best 
friend. But they had the right peace- 
fully to march. They had the right 
peacefully to picket. 

So I make the application in this par- 
ticular incident to a situation that con- 
«fronts the Negroes in connection with 
the civil rights crisis. 

I shall be criticized for it, I suppose, 
but in many parts of the country there 
are white citizenry who would like to 
sweep civil rights enforcement under the 
rug. The Negroes will have to give con- 
sideration to peaceful resistance within 
the law, to peaceful petition within the 
law, to peaceful demonstration within 
the law, and therefore, in many parts of 
America the feet of Negroes must march 
and march and march and march until 
the tramp of those feet can be heard 
across this Nation, until the American 
people come to realize that human rights, 
civil rights, and legal rights, including 
the constitutional rights of Negroes, must 
be respected, even by Alabama bigots and 
racists. The tramp, tramp, tramp, of 
Negro feet on the highways and the by- 
ways and the streets of America will con- 
tinue to increase in the months ahead — 
and should. It should, if such a course 
is necessary to educate the' American 
people into an understanding that we 
have now entered a year in which no 
longer can the white man of the United 
States justify the denial to the Negro in 
any part of the United States of his equal 
rights under the law with every other 
citizen. 

But to the Negroes, let me plead, as I 
have pleaded in connection with the 
Vietnamese demonstration in Portland: 
You have an obligation to carry on your 
demonstrations within the law. There 
is much you can do within the law that 
will perform what I think is an educa- 
tional function that demonstrations 
must now render. 

Many people would rather not have 
these demonstrations; but do not forget 
that freemen throughout the history of 
mankind have had to be willing to stand 
up and suffer, if necessary — even to be 
knocked down — in order to attain the 
precious rights of freedom for those who 
were to follow. 

As I watched the television screen last 
night and saw Negro women beaten to 
the ground; when I observed the nature 
of the blows that were struck on the 
heads and the bodies of Negroes by 
white, bigoted, racist policemen, I shud- 
dered to think that that could come to 
pass in any State of my country in the 
year 1965. 
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establishment of joint com- 
mittee ON THE ORGANIZATION 
OS' Ingress 

The senate resumed the consideration 
of the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 2) to establish a Joint Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bass 
in the chair) . The question now is on 
agreeing to the concurrent resolution. 
The yeas and hays have been ordered, 
ahd the clerk will call the roll. 

’ The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the 1 Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Brewster], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Kennedy], the Senator 
from Washington" [Mr. Magnttson] , the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. Neuber- 
ger], and the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr, Williams] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Russell] are absent 
because of iliness. 

T further announce that the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre] 
is necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Brewster], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr.. Gore], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Kennedy], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mc- 
Intybe] , the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. 
Neuberger], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Williams! would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Carlson] is 

necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Young] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty] is detained on official business, 
and if present and voting, would vote 

“yea.”" " " ’ 

The result was announced — yeas 88, 
nays 0, as follows: 

[No. 33 Leg.] 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 


Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Burdick 

Byrd, Va. 

Byrd. W. Va. 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrkscn 

Dodd 

Dominick 

Douglas 

Eastland 

BUeiyler . . 

Pong 

Pulbright 

Gruenlng 


; . y£AS— 88 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Iiiouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Jordan, N.O. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Kennedy, N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long, Mo. 

Long, La. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGovern 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 


Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Miuphy 

Miiskie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 


NAYS— 0 

NOT VOTING— -12 


Brewster Magnusoh 

Carlson McGee 

Gore McIntyre 

Kennedy, Mass. Neuberger 


Prouty 
Russell 
Williams, N.J. 
Young, N. Dak. 


Williams, Del. 
Yarborough 
Young, Ohio 


So the. .concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 2) was agreed to. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
concurrent resolution was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

. SELMA, ALA. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, March 
7 was a Sunday of shame in Selma, Ala. 

It was a shock felt in every home in 
America. 

This was mob violence at its worst as 
mounted civilians masquerading as a 
sheriff's peace posse rode herd on fellow 
Americans — men, women, and children. 

The uniforms of these miscellaneous 
mounted men were motley — their weap- 
ons were deadly as they charged into 600 
praying Negroes with flying clubs and 
whips and ropes— flaying a subdued 
600 — subdued already with choking, 
blinding gas by bludgeoning State 
troopers. 

Though reporters and cameras were 
kept at a distance, they managed to 
make an enduring record of the brutal- 
ity that stained the Sabbath. 

A stunned America could hardly be- 
lieve the television story. The Monday 
newspapers confirmed the facts and 
multiplied the universal dismay at Sun- 
day’s disgrace. 

Telegrams from horrified citizens — • 
neighbors of mine— pour into me. They 
reveal the deepfelt dismay — the heart- 
felt resentment that helpless Americans 
anywhere in America could be subjected 
to such savagery. 

There must be a remedy somewhere 
unless American law and order is a 
mockery. If the law is there, let it be en- 
forced. If the law is not there — let us 
lawmakers be about our task. 

We know that our dismay is shared 
by much of the people of Alabama. They 
know — as we know- — that no American 
home anywhere can know peace and se- 
curity while such savagery as Selma is 
abroad under the guise of civil govern- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT OF THE ARMS CON- 
TROL AND DISARMAMENT ACT 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar Order No. 68, H.R. 
2998, and that it be laid down and made 
the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The Legislative Clerk. Calendar No. 
68 (H.R. 2998) a bill to amend the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Act, as 
amended, in order to Increase the au- 
thorization of appropriations. 


60026-4 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the 
word “following”, to strike out “and for 
the three fiscal years 1966 through 1968, 
the sum of $40,000,000” and insert “and 
for the fiscal years 1966 and 1967, the 
sum of $20,000,000”. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
bill before the Senate as proposed to be 
amended by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee would authorize an appropriation 
of $20 million for the next 2 fiscal years 
for the work of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. 

This Agency was established In 1961 
with an authorization for the appropria- 
tion of $10 million to remain available 
until expended and the transfer of funds 
already appropriated to the Department 
of State for its disarmament administra- 
tion. In 1963, when these funds neared 
exhaustion. Congress authorized the ap- 
propriation of $20 million for fiscal years 
1964 and 1965. The bill now before the 
Senate, if the committee amendment is 
accepted, continues the 1963 formula. 

The administation requested a larger 
and longer range authorization — $55 
million for the next 4 fiscal years. The 
House has approved a $40 million au- 
thorization for 3 years. The committee’s 
recommendation of $20 million for 2 
years will not necessitate any cutback 
in the Agency’s activities, since of the 
previous $20 million authorized, only 
$16,500,000 were actually appropriated— 
$7,500,000 for fiscal year 1964 and $9 
million for fiscal year 1965. 

The Disarmament Agency fills a need 
as an instrument of U.S. foreign policy 
and fills it very well, on the whole. Its 
progress has been slow but solid, except 
in one small area which I shall discuss 
subsequently. The U.S. proposals to the 
Geneva Conference are well thought out 
and offer a good basis for negotiations. 
The work of the Agency is in the national 
interests of the United States and de- 
serves to be continued, and, with the 
committee’s proposed funding, can be 
continued with greater emphasis. 

The committee’s examination of the 
Disarmament Agency’s activities this 
year centered largely on the contract 
research program which will absorb 70 
percent of the Agency’s resources under 
its proposed budget. A great many of 
these studies are in the highly technical 
area of verification and inspection and 
related functions, and are, in my opin- 
ion, quite appropriate. Those in the his- 
torical and political fields, however, the 
committee found somewhat less persua- 
sive,. .Since not even Mr. Foster nor Mr. 
Fisher, the Director and Deputy Director 
of the Disarmament Agency, have found 
the time to read all the finished studies, 
perhaps the committee will be excused 
for its limited scrutiny of the finished 
products. This scrutiny was nonetheless 
sufficient to persuade the committee that 
it wished to assure itself that the Agency 
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did not engage in peripheral or unrealis- 
tic projects. 

For my own part, no matter how de- 
sirable the goal of complete and general 
disarmament is, I consider it to be such 
a remote possibility as to be almost a 
form of escapism, that studies on peace- 
keeping in a disarming and disarmed 
world could be postponed, if they have to 
be done at all, to a future date when this 
goal may be more realistic than it.js to- 
day. Certainly to pay a panel of seven 
men $87,000 for a series of seven essays 
on this subject seems a bit extravagant, 
especially when they arrive at such an 
often-stated, self-evident conclusion that 
“effective arrangements for maintaining 
international peace under conditions of 
extensive disarmament are probably not 
achievable for the foreseeable future.” 

There were other studies with equally 
general and trite conclusions. Still 
others, the necessity of which the com- 
mittee questioned, such as a historical 
analysis of arms control and disarma- 
ment agreements 1919-39, are in proc- 
ess. The committee questioned not only 
the necessity and value of some of these 
studies — and Mr. Foster’s written eval- 
uations did not remove this doubt — but 
also whether they could not be under- 
taken by other Government agencies, 
rather than outside research firms. I 
have in mind economic impact studies 
that the Labor Department could well 
undertake, or the design of field' test 
equipment, which should be of interest 
to the Defense Department. 

At any rate these are some of the con- 
siderations which led the committee to 
limit the authorization to 2 years so that 
the Agency can reappraise its contract 
research program. 

The other 30 percent of the funds re- 
quested by the Agency are for its in- 
house research, and for preparing for 
and conducting international negotia- 
tions on disarmament matters under the 
direction of the Secretary of State. No 
criticism was raised about these activi- 
ties. In fact, the thorough preparations 
for the 18-nation disarmament confer- 
ence at Geneva were highly commended 
by several committee members. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, there 
was no question in the committee for the 
need to continue the type of activities 
carried on by the Disarmament Agency. 
Certainly we have to keep trying for 
agreement at Geneva; this requires ade- 
quate and meticulous preparations. 
These, in turn, demand a certain amount 
of technical and political research. It 
was only the magnitude of the future ef- 
fort, in the light of some of these re- 
search contracts, that was the question 
before the committee. 

Lest I appear overly critical, I want to 
remind the Senate that in 1961 and 1963, 
the administration requested an open- 
end authorization for the Disarmament 
Agency and contemplated asking for ap- 
propriations and personnel on a much 
grander scale than it did this year. I 
think the Agency has matured consider- 
ably in the past 2 years and for this 
it is to be commended. In the selection 
of some of the topics to be researched, 
however, the committee thinks the 


Agency has shown a certain lack of real- 
ism. 

Mr. President, the bill as reported by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations will 
permit the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency a modest growth in opera- 
tions during the next 2 fiscal years. I 
hof>e the Senate will adopt the coknmit- 
tee amendment and pass the bill as 
amended. 


THE CRISIS IN 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, when I 
spoke in the Senate on February 17, 
questioning the wisdom of American 
policy in Africa and Asia, and suggesting 
that this country has become excessively 
involved in the internal affairs of the 
newly emergent countries of the ex- 
colonial world. I expected my speech 
would provoke vigorous reaction. 

The rebuttal has naturally been fo- 
cused upon the Achilles heel of our policy 
of interventionism — the worsening war 
in Vietnam. Many have risen to cry out: 
“We shall brook no dissent.” 

I have no intention to answer the pun- 
dits who assert that all Americans, in- 
cluding members of the U.S. Senate, 
should keep their mouths shut and 
march in step. I am too fiercely proud 
of my heritage as a free citizen and much 
too conscious of the constitutional re- 
sponsibility of the Senate to fall silent 
when the question of an expanded war 
lies in the balance. 

But since there has been speculation in 
the press that my speech of February 17 
resulted from a misreading of signals 
from the White House, I think, in fair- 
ness to the President, that I should set 
the record straight. My position on Viet- 
nam is one of strong personal conviction, 
as anyone who reviews the Congression- 
al Record for the past year and a half 
will readily discern. For example, I ex- 
pressed my anxieties at some length, in 
colloquy in the Senate, with Senators 
Fulbright and Humphrey, among others, 
on June 23, 1964. 

I also expressed my mounting misgiv- 
ings about our Vietnam policy in an in- 
terview published in the Washington 
Sunday Star and St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
on March 15, 1964. I ask unanimous 
consent that the full text of that inter- 
view may appear here in the Record. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

[From tile Washington (D.C.) Star, Mar. 15, 
1964] 

On the Record: More Flexible Foreign 
Policy? 

Question. Senator Church, the Republi- 
cans say that foreign policy will be the major 
issue in the coming presidential campaign. 
Do you accept that premise and, as a Demo- 
crat, how do you feel about it? 

Answer. I think that foreign policy, in the 
times in which we live, will always be a major 
issue in a national election campaign. 

As a Democrat, I welcome it. I think that 
the foreign policy record of President Ken- 
nedy and President Johnson is strong, and 
that this issue will be to our advantage. 

Question. The most serious problem right 
now is probably Vietnam. Would you be 
willing to see a full-scale American debate on 
what course we should take in Vietnam? 


Answer. Yes, if there are real alternatives 
to discuss. Should the President propose 
some change of course In South Vietnam, this 
would provide an occasion for extended de- 
bate. If, on the other hand, we continue 
to hold to our present policy, then I would 
not anticipate such a debates soon taking 
place. 

Question. Do you thing it was right for 
the United States to become so deeply com- 
mitted to its present course in Vietnam, 
without a debate in Congress or among the 
general public? 

Answer. I personally have always had grave 
misgivings oyer the original decision which 
took us into South Vietnam. If we had it 
to do again, I would strenuously object, and 
I know there are many others who would, 
also. 

Unfortunately, neither President Kennedy 
nor President Johnson had that option avail- 
able to them. We were in Vietnam when 
they took over. 

SUCCESS IN VIETNAM? 

Question. Is it your own view that we are 
succeeding, or failing, now, in Vietnam? 

Answer. I don't know. I am not optimistic 
about the outlook. If Ho Chi Mlnh, the 
leader of North Vietnam, is regarded by most 
Vietnamese people, North and South, as the 
authentic architect of Independence from 
the French, as the George Washington of 
Vietnam, so to speak, it will be hard for us. 
Wars against George Washingtons are not 
easily won. 

Question. Do you think that the way out 
in Vietnam may be to carry the war north 
into North Vietnam, or even Red China? 

Answer. That is certainly not the way out. 
As I look at the map, that is the way in. 

I would hope that we don’t make South 
Vietnam a launching pad for another Korean 
war. That war cost us heavily in American 
lives and fortune. We were able to end the 
fighting only by confining ourselves to the 
area south of the 38th parallel. This became 
the basis for the truce, but the Korean prob- 
lem is still costing us half a billion a year. 

One could question what has been gained, 
when one compares the enormous outpour- 
ing of American resources into this Korean 
peninusla with the real interests of the Unit- 
ed States that have been served by our pres- 
ence there. 

Are We again to repeat this performance 
in South Vietnam, extending the war north- 
ward, inviting the Chinese down? I would 
have to be persuaded that the vital interests 
of the United States are in fact at stake, to 
warrant so dangerous and endless an adven- 
ture as this would be. 

We need to look further ahead than our 
immediate frustrations in South Vietnam. 
If we were to make this our own war and 
occupy this territory with the American 
Army, which would be the likely next step 
if the war were broadened, then we must 
face up to the fact that we will have to seize 
and hold this remote region of the world 
with naked American power. Asiatic people 
would regard our holding it as a kind of 
American possession, however differently we 
viewed it. 

Everything that has happened in the last 
20 years demonstrates the folly of such a 
course. 

SOUTHEAST ASIA SETTLEMENT 

Question. Do you see merit in President 
de Gaulle’s suggestion of a neutralist set- 
tlement in Southeast Asia? 

Answer. If the whole of the archipelago 
could be neutralized, including North Viet- 
na ®, then I should think that this would 
he positively in the American interest, as well 
as in the general Interest of all the peoples 
concerned. 

I am not dismayed that General de Gaulle 
is apparently attempting to explore the pos- 
sibilities for some such political settlement. 
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If he succeeds, It could well serve our In- 
terest and furnish us with a basis for an 
acceptable solution. If he fails, we are no 
worse off for ills having tried. 

Question. Do you think, then, thiat we 
should officially support General de Gaulle’s 
search for a neutralist solution In Southeast 
Asia? 

Answer. I think that President de Gaulle 
does not. particularly want our support. 
Therefore, I see no advantage to be gained 
by giving him our official endorsement. 

Question. There is another option we 
haven’t discussed. Would this be a problem 
that the United Nations could deal with ef- 
fectively? 

Answer, It might be. But only If some 
possibility develops for neutralizing the 
whole of the archipelago. It is difficult for 
me to conceive how the United Nations could 
play a useful role here. If the only issue is 
what shall be done about South Vietnam. 
president’s role 

Question. Do you think we can achieve 
the neutralization of South Vietnam so long 
0 s we are, or appear to be, losing the guer- 
rilla warfare there? 

Answer. It happened in Laos. It could 
possibly happen in Vietnam. 

I concede that the prospects are dimmer 
if the war continues to go badly. There is 
much truth in General Clay’s statement that' 
nations can usually secure at the bargaining 
table only what they can hold in the field. 

Question. Then you don’t agree with the 
official position that to go to a neutraliza- 
tion formula at . this point and withdraw 
American troops from South Vietnam would 
mean giving over South Vietnam to the 
Communists? 

Answer. I am opposed to : any bogus neu- 
tralization which is only a mask for a Com- 
munist takeover. 

■There are several neutral countries in that 
region that are not Communist. Laos and 
Cambodia are examples. In fact, I thought 
we had gotten over the habit of regarding 
neutralism as anti- American. 

Where we are dealing with small countries 
on the fringes of China, if we insist on their 
taking sides in the cold war, they are very 
apt to feel compelled to take sides with Chi- 
na, and not with us. Neutralism becomes 
an umbrella which oftentimes can protect 
their independence. 

- NO GENEVA ACCORDS 

Question. Then would you say the Geneva 
accords of 1962, on a neutral Laos are work- 
ing? 

Answer. I would say that it became obvious 
from |he course of the fighting preceding 
that agreement that, without it, the whole 
of the ^country would soon have fallen under ’ 
Communist control, ’ ' . . 1 .., ” . .. . , 

Question. Senator, do you find It either 
improper or awkward to have the U.S. Am- 
bassador to Saigon, Henry Cabot Lodge, with 
a bampdigtt being waged for the Republican 
presidential nomination in ’ his behalf? 

Answer. It may be awkward for him. I 
don’t, ihlnk.it, is awkward for ’.the United 
States,' as' long as he attends to his duties 
as our Ambassador in. Saigon. 

Lodge is a man of great experience 'and 
ability. Mr. Kennedy’s decision to send him 
to South Vietnam, and Mr. Johnson’s deci- 
sion to retain him there, seem to me to be 
in the best interests of the country. 

I would just like to say one further word 
about this Vietnam problem. 

President Kennedy was careful to make 
the distinction, some months ago, that the 
war in South ' Vietnam was their war, pot 
ours. If their Government cannot maintain 1 
itself against the uprising, it won’t he because 
we have failed to give it adequate advice, 
assistance, training, equipment, money, and 
materials. We will put enough armament 
and supplies into South Vietnam to fairly 
sink the peninsula before we are finished. 

No. 44 19 


This enormous, quantity of arms, food, and 
money had doubtlessly helped the Govern- 
ment, but our presence there may also be a 
handicap to the Government. 

When one considers the general attitude 
of the Asian people toward Western nations, 
and how recently these countries have 
emerged from colonial control, it is hard to 
feature a War. more difficult to win that 
region of the world than one carried on un- 
der the auspices of a Western 'nation.’ 

I first went lnto^ this, part of the world 
as a young officer in the Second World War, 
and I stayed for a time in , India. Out in 
the countryside of India, I never saw much 
distinction drawn between an "American and 
an English uniform. 

It is hard for me to believe that the people 
of Vietnam in the jungles and In the coun- 
tryside draw the distinction we” draw be- 
tween American and French uniforms. 

, THEU.lf.SpSSIOIfS. ... ., 

Question. Senator,, as head o£ the Interna- 
tional Organizations Subcommittee’ you 
must be concerned, about what.' is going to 
happen In the next session of the United 
Nations, 

Do you think, in view of French recogni- 
tion of Communist China, it is wise policy 
for the United States to continue to oppose 
its admission to the United Nations? 

Answer, '!' tliink lt Is necessary ‘for. us to 
continue to oppose the admission of Red 
China. I am doubtful that any change In 
our ‘position, at this time,' would prove bene- 
ficial to the United ' States. I suspect that 
China finds us a convenient enemy to have, 
and that, for internal purposes, she needs 
and wants ^an enemy. 

Therefp^ J, am- ‘bjiubtfifj’ that, any sudden 
change in our attitude would result in better 
behavior on the part of the 'Chinese Govern- 
ment. ’ 

Question. Do you think Red China will be 
admitted this year? 

Answer. I am hopeful that Red China will 
not be admitted, despite the prospect that 
France may support her bid. However, we 
have to face the time when we may be out- 
voted on this issue. I only’ hope that, if it 
does happen, we will be mature enough to 
accept the decision of the member states oni 
this question, and that we will continue, 
nevertheless, to remain a member of the 
United Nations, and. to give it the support 
that its general record entitles it to have. 

WHAT CAN WE DO? 

Question, What, then, should a responsible 
administration do. to., prepare this country 
and the people in this country for the pros- 
pect that you think is likely? ” 

Answer. I think that we should , begin to 
talk candidly about the realities in the world. 
To the extent that American policy is based 
upon myth, we disserve ourselves. 

The fact is that there is a China, and that 
there is a Formosa. The fact is that Ger- 
many is divided into two parts. The power, 
the array of power, necessary to rejoin Ger- 
many, or to reinstate the Formosan govern- 
ment in Peiping, is simply not present. We 
are not prepared to supply it, nor should 
we, and neither are the other countries. 

If we don’t begin to recognize these facts, 
and take them into account aS we formulate 
American policy, we are in danger of, becom- 
ing a kind of Alice in Wonderland in world 
affairs, and other nations will begin to take 
policy away from us and make decisions 
which leave us behind, _ 

. This is what De Gaulle is now undertaking 
to do, with astonishing rashness, and with 
some prospect of success. 

PRECEDENT IN LAOS 

Question. It has been said that President 
Kennedy was much more personally Involved 
in foreign policy than President Johnson. 
What would you say? 

Answer. President Johnson Is demonstrat- 


ing, in his handling of the water-pipe crisis 
in Cuba and the dangerous Panamanian 
riots, that he is capable of acting with that 
combination of force' and restraint which is 
the substance of statesmanship. 

Nobody will walk over Lyndon Johnson. 
At the same time, he is going to be cool- 
headed in his decisions, if these examples 
typify the way he intends to conduct Ameri- 
can foreign policy as President of the United 
States. ” " * .’ ” . ’ 

Question. And yet, in answer to a previous 
question, you said that General de Gaulle 
was developing policies which seem to leave 
us behind. By “us,” you seem to mean the 
administration which conducts foreign 
policy. 

Answer, I was. ref erring there to the whole 
American attitude, which has obtained under 
both . Republican and Democratic adminis- 
trations,, and which, in the main, Is sti.il ac- 
cepted on both sides of the aisle in Congress. 

What”i am 'calling 'for is a' reappraisal of 
fundamental propositions that long have 
frozen American policy into place, both in 
Europe and in the Pacific. 

President de Gaulle may force this reap- 
praisal upon us, but it Is much too early to 
say what posture President Johnson will as- 
sume with respect to these fundamental mat- 
ters. He has been in the White House too 
short a period of time. 

Mr. CHURCH. I again registered by 
doubts about Vietnam in another inter- 
view given in September of 1964, pub- 
lished in Ramparts magazine, and later 
featured in the New York Times on De- 
cember .27, 1964, I ask unanimous con- 
sent .tha4; .the text of the Ramparts inter- 
view, along with a reprint of the news 
story from the New York Times, may 
appear at this point in the Record. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows : 

[From Ramparts magazine, January- 
-February 1965] 

Interview Senator Frank Church 

I think that if there is a basic fault with 
our Aslan policy, it might well be our failure 
to confine it to the practical limits of our 
power. "We conquered the Pacific in the 
Second World War. Afterwards, the Pacific 
was a very broad moat protecting the United 
States against hostile encroachment. Had 
we established, as our westernmost rampart, 
the island chain which rims the Aslan con- 
tinent, and had we made it clear that we 
were prepared to meet — with our own mili- 
tary force — any hostile penetration of the 
Pacific, we would have established a bound- 
ary line fully within our military power to 
maintain. The United States is essentially a 
naval and aerial power, and there is. no way 
for the landlocked forces of Asia to drive us 
from the Pacific, The elephant cannot drive 
the whale from the sea nor the eagle from 
the sky. But it is also true that neither the 
whale nor the eagle can drive the elephant 
from his jungle. I think our failure to estab- 
lish such an island rampart, conforming to 
the character of our military power, has 
been a fundamental cause for some of the 
difficulties that now face us in Asia. 

Senator Church, you would restrict Amer- 
ican intervention to the defense of this 
string of islands, is that correct? 

That might have been our posture, but it 
has not been. 

If you are going to limit the line like that, 
how can you justify our presence in Korea, 
which is on the mainland? 

I think that we were right, in the first 
instance, to intervene in Korea. An invasion 
by North Korea had occurred, and we under- 
took, in the name of the United Nations, to 
defend the independence of South Korea 
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against that Invasion. Many other countries 
Joined us, at least In a token way, to uphold 
the U.N. shield against an aggression of this 
kind. Our mistake was not In undertaking 
the defense of South Korea, but in having 
remained there afterward longer than re- 
quired. Today, for example, there still are 
65.QCO American troops on the 38th parallel. 
Prom all appearances, they are permanently 
entrenched as though the 38th parallel had 
become an American boundary, and this, de- 
spite the fact that the South Korean Army 
has been equipped as a modern military 
force), nearly twice as large as tbe North 
Korean Army which faces It. There Is no 
military necessity for so large a continued 
American presence along the 38th parallel, 
and I think that we would give added credi- 
bility to our oft-spoken purpose of leaving 
Asia for the Aslans if we were to commence 
to withdraw American forces from Korea. 

There are some who argue that even 
though the North Korean forces are much 
smaller, there Is the vast army of Bed China 
just across the Yalu River. Prom that point 
of view, wouldn't It seem advisable to keep 
American troops In there? 

If we were to accept that premise, then 
It would follow that American troops must 
remain permanently on the 38th parallel 
so long as Red China endures, I think that 
this Is a faulty argument. It may lead 
China, North Korea, and other Asian coun- 
tries to conclude that we are. In fact, In- 
terested In maintaining some kind of perma- 
nent foothold on the Aslan mainland. Re- 
member, we bave a large and mobile military 
force on Okinawa, within easy striking dis- 
tance of Korea, should another invasion ever 
occur. Moreover, we could, if necessary, leave 
a single regimental combat team, rather than 
two full divisions, on the line in Korea, which 
would be a sufficient “trigger force” to guar- 
antee our renewed participation In the de- 
fense of South Korea, If the need were ever 
to arise again. But, no matter how one looks 
at It, there Is no military requirement for 
keeping a whole American army there in- 
definitely, in view of the present strength 
and capacity of the South Korean. Army to 
defend their boundary line. 

If there is no military need for the 55,000 
troops, is there a possibility that there is a 
political need? 

The only political reason for maintaining 
so lsu-ge an American army there would be 
to assist In buoying up the weak South Ko- 
rean economy. But this Is, In itself, an ad- 
mission of the failure of American policy 
in Korean. Twelve years after the end of 
the war, South Korea Is still a garrison state, 
incapable of self-support, and each year It Is 
necessary for the United States to give South 
Korea close to half a billion dollars in ra- 
tions. We can't continue Indefinitely to fi- 
nance the South Korean nation and yet, we 
seem unable to find an alternative to this 
dole. 

Senator Church, returning to the matter 
of the Island string, what about our being 
in Formosa? Is this compatible with tradi- 
tional American policy In Asia? 

Of course, we are not In Formosa with a 
whole American Army as we are in Korea. I 
think we were correct in giving formal as- 
surances to Formosa that we vill defend her 
against Communist attack. Our commit- 
ment extends not only to the Island of For- 
mosa, but the Pescadores as well. I would 
view these Islands as a part of the ocean 
rampart I previously mention, and well with- 
in the American military capacity to defend. 
Our 7th Fleet is, Indeed, the shield for For- 
mosa. My only criticism of American policy 
in Formosa is that we have helped to finance 
the maintenance of an army for Chlang Kai- 
shek, which Is twice too big for the needs of 
the Island’s defenses and not a tenth big 
enough to retake the mainland. So the pol- 
icy has been unduly costly for us, and at the 
same time, may well be giving China cause 


to suspect that we are preparing Chiang Kai- 
shek to act as a spearhead for an invasion 
of the mainland. I do not regard this as 
our objective, but it may seem so to the 
government of Red China. 

It might seem, from the two instances of 
South Korea and Formosa, that we are try- 
ing to preserve an American grip upon Asia. 
Do you think Aslans so view the situation? 

It disturbs me that we may well be creat- 
ing such an impression even though this is 
not, in fact, our objective. We fully under- 
stand the importance of credibility when it 
comes to our military forces. We take great 
precautions to make certain that our nuclear 
deterrent is a credible one in order to avoid 
a nuclear war through enemy miscalculation. 
But we seem to give precious little attention 
to making our diplomatic objectives credi- 
ble. I think we have, to some degree, com- 
mitted this error both In South Korea and 
Formosa. 

The dilemmas we seem to have vis-a-vis 
South Korea and Formosa appear to find 
their ultimate expression in the situation in 
South Vietnam. Wouldn’t you agree, Sen- 
ator? 

Yes, I think that’s so. And here again, it 
Is a fact that we are In South Vietnam only 
because the Communists refuse to let the 
Saigon government alone. If they were to 
call off the Insurrection against that govern- 
ment and leave South Vietnam and her 
neighbors alone, we’d be only too willing to 
withdraw our forces from that region of the 
world. Nevertheless, It may not seem this 
way to many Aslans. I remember spending 
some months In India during the Second 
World War. I had the opportunity to talk to 
Indian intellectuals and revolutionaries. 
They made a sharp distinction between me, 
as an American, and my English friends. 
They understood that the United States had 
been the first colony to achieve its lndepend- 
dence from George III. They had read our 
Declaration of Independence; they could 
quote passages from Thomas Paine, from 
Thomas Jefferson, and from Abraham Lin- 
coln. But once I left their company and 
went out ont the great flat lands of India 
Itself, and encountered ordinary Indian peo- 
ple. it was apparent from the way they treat- 
ed all Americans, that they made no distinc- 
tion between us and the British. We were 
all white men. To them, we all represented 
Western imperialism. I’m afraid that in 
South Vietnam today, there are a great many 
of the indigenous peoples who make little 
distinction between our American uniforms 
and the old French uniforms, and therefore, 
we are once again faced with the problem of 
making our position in Vietnam credible to 
the Asian people with whom we must deal. 

Then that raises probably the most funda- 
mental question of all. Should we have gone 
Into South Vietnam In the first place? 

Looking back upon It, I would say that Mr. 
Dulles was mistaken when he persuaded 
President Eisenhower that we ought to Inter- 
vene in South Vietnam after the French de- 
feat. After all, the French had fought for 
years with an army of some 400,000 men In 
a vain effort to preserve French Indochina, 
and that proud army was defeated by ragged 
guerrilla forces which could not be overcome. 
Nevertheless, we did make that decision and 
we now have to live with It. 

Thus far, the Saigon Government has not 
been able to win the war. Do you think that 
the war can ever be won? 

I really don’t know. I think that we have 
to continue to honor our commitments to the 
Saigon Government to make sure that It has 
all of the weapons, the equipment, food, and 
financial assistance needed to carry on the 
war. We have given such help in massive 
quantity, and I think that we must continue 
to do so. 

But In the end, the capacity of Saigon to 
win the war will depend on the coheeiveness 
of public support that can be achieved. 


Some political stability will be essential. 
The people themselves must have the will 
to continue the fight. For nearly 20 years 
now, fighting has been going on in this un- 
happy region of the world. The people are 
weary of war. If the spirit to fight on is pre- 
served, we can provide the material aid neces- 
sary, and the war eventually can be won. To 
do this, I think South Vietnam must be 
sealed off from supplies from the north, both 
over the Jungle trails and from the sea. But 
In the last analysis, victory or defeat will de- 
pend upon the South Vietnamese people 
themselves. The thing we must remember is 
that there Is no way for us to win their war 
for them. It is a guerrilla war, at root an 
indigenous revolution against the existing 
Government, the kind of war where It’s ex- 
ceedingly difficult to tell the enemy from the 
people. ,It can only be won by the people 
themselves. 

When you say seal off supplies to the Viet- 
cong from North Vietnam and from the sea, 
are you implying that the South Vietnamese 
have sufficient military capability to do this? 

I think that it’s possible for them to ac- 
complish this militarily, particularly if we 
can bring about a joint military effort in 
Laos which will interdict the Ho Chi Minh 
trail. It’s possible, also, that we can find a 
role for the United Nations to play in main- 
taining the integrity of the boundaries in 
this area. 

Isn’t It true that a lot of the warfare Is 
being waged by captured American arms, 
with the result that the Insurrectionists are 
already rather self-sufficient? 

Yes. It isn’t well enough understood that 
the war In the south cannot be won in the 
north, even though It would be helpful to 
cutoff the supply lines which continue to 
give aid and comfort to the Vietcong. 
Basically, the Vietcong consists of South 
Vietnamese; the bulk of their weaponry Is 
captured, and they have the capability of 
maintaining their attacks, independent of 
North Vietnam. Therefore, it’s folly to think 
that, by extending the war northward, there 
Is a way out for us. All one needs to do Is 
to look at the map to see that this is the way 
in, not out, and that the war can he more 
easily won, not by taking on the whole North 
Vietnamese Army, but by confining it to the 
25,000 hard-core Vietcong that are Involved 
In the south. If they cannot be put down 
by the Saigon government, with all of the 
aid and assistance we are giving it, then our 
predicament will only be worsened by ex- 
tending the war northward and Increasing 
the enemy force many times. 

Moreover, let us remember that, within 
the past 2 years, China Invaded India. Also, 
it was Red China that came down from the 
north when she felt herself threatened by 
approaching American troops In Korea. 
Thus, there is little basis for us to assume 
that China might not respond In like fashion 
to Vietnam, If the war were to be extended 
northward. Then, we would have the whole 
of the Chinese Army to contend with as well, 
and we would he faced with a tragic trail of 
casualties In this region of the world, out 
of all proportion to the vital interests of the 
United States. 

Assuming that South Vietnam could be in- 
sulated and assuming further that we kept 
pouring in more and more supplies, what 
should be the policy of the United States if 
this effort failed nonetheless, and the war in 
South Vietnam could not be won? 

I would hope that we could And the ma- 
turity to accept that fact. France did so, 
both here and in Algeria. Algeria, Inci- 
dentally, meant a great deal more to the 
economy of France than Vietnam does to 
ours. Besides, Algeria was for many years 
considered a part of France, where more than 
a million Frenchmen lived. When, In the 
end, the French Government found that 
there was no way to put down the insurrec- 
tion against It, that the will for independ- 
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ence In. Algeria was Irresistible, the states- 
manship of De Gaulle made it possible for 
the French to recognize the Inevitable and 
to make a pfeaceful settlement In Algeria. 
This Involved a French withdrawal. 

Now, South Vietnam has never been, nor 
do we want It to. be, an American possession. 
It Is alien to the United States in almost 
every way, and It is as remote from the 
United States as any country in the world. 
If, despite all of Its material advantages, the 
Saigon government can’t prevail, because It 
simply lacks the indigenous support of the 
people of the country, then I would hope 
that we would recognize that it Is not our 
country and never has been. The war Is 
there for them to win or to lose. If it is 
lost and there is no way left to win It, we 
should accept that fact. 

And by that, do you mean that we should 
withdraw our support? 

I think In that event, withdrawal would 
be forced upon us, for the Vietnamese them- 
selves would form some kind of government 
which would invite us out. I hope it never 
comes to that, but we must be prepared for 
that possibility. 

Wouldn’t it be possible, even before that 
time, for the United States to make certain 
diplomatic moves to support the French 
proposals advocating neutrality for all of 
southeast Asia? Wouldn’t that bring about 
a resolution of the problem, particularly as 
It wouldn't require withdrawal in the face of 
defeat? 

Neutrality for all of southeast Asia, for 
the whole of that great peninsula, is a proper- 
objective, providing that It is not a camou- 
flage for a Communist takeover. If we 
were able’ to sustain the Saigon govern- 
ment sufficiently long to permit it to win its 
war, or if we were to stabilize the situation 
In this region In such a way that It would 
be possible to go with some trump cards to 
the conference table, then I think we might 
reach an international agreement, declaring' 
this whole region to be neutral, and re- 
quiring the withdrawal of all foreign troops. 
We could guarantee the Integrity of that 
agreement with our own military power. If 
It were violated by invasion from China or 
any other country, we could commit our- 
selves, along with the other nations joined 
in the international accord, to the mainte- 
nance of its Integrity. 

That would only guarantee territorial In- 
tegrity from external aggression. How 
would that help In terms of Internal In- 
surrection? 

• The only answer to Communist subversion, 
borrowing from within a country, is to be 
found within that country itself. If its 
government is a decent one and enjoys gen- 
eral popular support, the internal Com- 
munist problem can be successfully dealt 
with; Malaya Is a, good example. There, a 
few years' ago, Communists undertook the 
same kind of guerrilla war against the Malay- 
an government as South Vietnam is plagued 
with today. The same tactics were used. 
The same dedicated, hard-core revolution- 
aries were at work and, too, there was a very 
large Chinese population in Singapore which 
might have given shelter and support to the 
Communist activity. Yet, Malaya was able 
to deal with this problem, to isolate the 
Communist guerrillas from the rest of the 
population, and to stamp out the Insurrec- 
tion. Malaya had the kind of government 
that enjoyed the confidence and support of 
the people. The thing for us to remember 
Is that, unless the people' themselves are 
willing to rally behind their government, 
unless they regard a Communist insurrec- 
tion as . a, rnenace to their own well-being, 
there is im way "that American forces can 
Intervene to save the day. 

If wa move in and take over In an effort to 
thwart' tlie impending success of a Commu- 


nist insurrection, the Asian peoples involved' 
will forget entirely our good motivation, and 
will come at once to regard the war as one 
between a white Western force on the one 
hand, and indigenous Asian forces on the 
other. And there Is no way for' us to win 
such a war on the Asian Continent. We 
have to recognize that the period of Western 
occupation and control in Asia Is gone. Tt Is 
now Asia for the Asians. Nothing would be 
more futile than to permit ourselves to be 
sucked into a war which would pit Western 
forces against Aslan forces, for even If we 
were able, by brute musclepower, to take a 
large chunk of Asian territory, we could not 
stay there long. Our only harvest would be 
implacable hostility on all sides and the tides 
of history would, In the end, wash over us. 
No lasting victory could be achieved. 

Everything you say seems to fit the situa- 
tion In South Vietnam at the time that we 
are talking. We have had, in the last year 
or two, any number of regimes in South 
Vietnam, plus a war that seems to be hope- 
lessly bogged down. Is It because of the 
failure of the Saigon government, or I should 
say governments, to fulfill the needs of the 
people? 

I think that the Government in South 
Vietnam has been incompetent, to say the 
least. It must be viewed for what it is, a 
military despotism. Communist North Viet- 
nam is also such a despotism, but this hardly 
gives the people In South Vietnam a clear- 
cut choice between free government and 
tyranny. Nor should we think of this war in 
terms of preserving a free economic system 
against the imposition of a socialist system, 
for the fact is that "both the governments 
are committed to socialism. 

Taking into consideration everything that 
you’ve said so far about our policy toward 
Asia, don’t we face a rather difficult future 
now that China is a nuclear power? 

Yes. The situation will become increas- 
ingly difficult once China has a nuclear ar- 
senal Of course, the recent detonation of a 
nuclear device is significant in terms of pros- 
pects, but the ultimate significance will be 
realized, say, about 10 years from now when 
the Chinese will probably have an effective 
nuclear arm. This would change the power 
balance in Asia immensely, and China might 
well seek to use her newfound power to estab- 
lish a hegemony over southeast Asia, where 
China has traditionally enjoyed a sphere of 
Influence. I would hope, by then, that we 
will have drawn our lines in strict conform- 
ity with our vital interests, so that we never 
find ourselves faced in southeast Asia with 
the dilemma that confronted Krushchev In 
Cuba, when he was compelled to withdraw 
under highly humiliating circumstances, 
simply because his gamble was not worth the 
candle. When it comes to nuclear confron- 
tation, countries must make their stand con- 
form to their mortal Interests. . The stakes 
must be absolute, for the consequences are 
too terrible to permit the frivolous commit- 
ment of nuclear weapons. 

In other words, once China has atomic 
capability, any South Vietnam situation 
would be almost pertain to end with the hu- 
miliation Of haying to withdraw or face a 
nuclear threat from virtually next door. Is 
that what you are implying, Senator? 

Yes. Unless we look ahead and undertake 
now to revise our policy in Asia, we could 
face such a debacle sometime in the future. 

Assuming that China will have a nuclear 
capability In the foreseable future, does this 
automatically imply that China is going to 
take over all of Asia? .... 

I wouldn’t think so. Chinese divisions de- 
cisively defeated the Indian troops defending 
India 2 years ago, but China recognized that 
the., conquest of. India would not only strain 
her own resources to the limit, but would 
also result in greater problems for her than 
solutions, and, therefore, elected — having 
shown 'her capabilities— to withdraw her 


forces once more. In the event that China 
establishes her own nuclear arsenal, it is 
much more likely that she will seek to create 
a sphere of influence in southeast Asia, sim- 
ilar to the one the old Chinese emperors once 
enjoyed, which would leave other countries 
like Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos some- 
what independent, even though these coun- 
tries may become Communist in name. The 
important thing to remember is that there 
is now an unraveling within the Communist 
world. It isn’t all one great Red dominion as 
it appears on the maps. Today, even those 
who would regard it this way, concede that 
there are at least two Romes, and Moscow 
and Peiping grow Increasingly hostile. More- 
over, in Eastern Europe we see the satellite 
countries asserting their independence in 
more and more obvious ways, striving with 
some success to loosen the Russian grip upon 
them. Tlie point is, that the same unravel- 
ing process is likely to occur in Asia as is now 
occurring in Europe, and that these satellite 
countries will become increasingly independ- 
ent of domination from either Peiping or 
Moscow. Thus it will become more and more 
possible for us to establish our separate rela- 
tionships with them, as we are even now do- 
ing in the case of both Poland and Yugo- 
slavia. 

One final question: vis-a-vis South Korea, 
Formosa, and South Vietnam, we seem to be 
in a position that can best be described as 
involvement. If the world situation changes 
or the war, for example, in South Vietnam 
cannot be won, how can we prepare ourselves 
as a nation, psychologically and politically, 
for a change from Involvement to disengage- 
ment? 

It’s especially hard for a free, popular gov- 
ernment to change course. We have a 
tendency to oversell our policy with respect 
to any given country In such a way that pub- 
lic opinion hardens behind it, and then it 
becomes very difficult to change course. I 
think we have to find the statesmanship to 
do this. It’s possible that we have swung 
on the pendulum of public opinion, from 
the extreme of isolationism 30 years ago, 
when the prevailing opinion in this country 
was that it didn’t matter to us what hap- 
pened abroad, to the opposite extreme where 
we regard it as an American responsibility 
to maintain the governments of all those 
countries that are now nominally non-Com- 
munist. This, in a sense, is an imperial at- 
titude, even though we seek no possessions, 
and even though we are not attempting to 
impose American rule upon any of these 
countries. However, unless we come to ac- 
cept the fact that it is neither within the 
power nor the Interest of the United States 
to preserve the status quo everywhere, our 
policy is doomed to failure. Here again, the 
requirement for statesmanship is very high, 
but if we strive to inform the American peo- 
ple of the upheaval and ferment of our times, 
and if we give them all the facts, I think 
the American people will be prepared to sup- 
port a flexible foreign policy, better tailored 
to serve the real Interest of the United States 
in a changing world. 

[From the New York Times, Dec. 27, 1964] 
Senator Church Sees Need for a Major Shift 

on Asia — Asks for Neutralization of 

Southeast Asia as a Proper Objective 
(By Jack Raymond) 

.Washington, December 26. — Senator Frank 
Church has called for major changes in U.S, 
policy on Asia. 

The Idaho Democrat, a member of the Sen- 
ate. Foreign Relations Committee, said that 
the United States should not have inter- 
vened in Vietnam following the French de- 
feat there in 1954. 

He recommended neutralization of south- 
east Asia as a proper objective for the United 
States and suggested that a role be found for 
the United Nations as a guarantor of national 
boundaries in that area; 
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Senator Church opposed proposals for ex- 
tending the Vietnamese war to North Viet- 
nam. He said it was "folly” to believe that 
escalation of the war to the north would save 
the situation in the south. In addition, he 
expressed the belief that expansion of hos- 
tilities to the north would inevitably bring 
the Communist Chinese into the war. 

On another Asian topic, Senator Church 
recommended substantial reductions in U.S. 
military forces in Korea. His views were 
given in an interview in Ramparts, a maga- 
zine for Roman Catholic laymen. 

"There is no military necessity for so large 
a continued American presence along the 
38th parallel (in Korea) , and I think that we 
would give added credibility to our oft- 
spoken purpose of leaving Asia for the Asians 
if we were to commence to withdraw Ameri- 
can forces from Korea,” Senator Church said. 

Asked whether the size of the Tf.S. commit- 
ment was not properly based on the vast mili- 
tary forces of Communist China rather than 
those of North Korea, Senator Church re- 
plied: 

"If we were to accept that premise, then 
it would follow that American troops must 
remain permanently on the 33th parallel so 
long as Red China endures.” 

Senator Church dealt exclusively with the 
U.S. policy in Asia in the question-and-an- 
swer interview, which is in the January-Feb- 
ruary of the magazine. Ramparts is pub- 
lished by the Laymen’s Press in Menlo Park, 
Calif. 

other democrats also critical 

He indicated with his answers that he was 
among several Democratic Members of Con- 
gress who have expressed growing restiveness 
over the course of U.S. policy, especially in 
South Vietnam. 

Others are Senators Mike Mansfield, of 
Montana, who is majority leader; Ernest 
Gruening, Alaska; J. William Fulbright, of 
Arkansas; George D. McGovern, of South 
Dakota; Wayne Morse, of Oregon; E. L. Bart- 
lett, of Alaska; Claiborne Pell, of Rhode 
Island, and Gaylord Nelson, of Wisconsin. 

Of these legislators, Senators Gruening 
and Morse would like to see U.S. forces with- 
drawn from Vietnam now. Senator Mans- 
field, along lines similar to those enunciated 
by Senator Church, has argued lor consider- 
ing neutralization proposals favored by Pres- 
ident de Gaulle of France. Senator McGov- 
ern has proposed a 14-nation conference to 
seek a political settlement in South Vietnam. 

Many observers here believe that a major 
foreign policy debate is building up for the 
next session of Congress and that it will 
be unusual in that most of the heavy op- 
position to the administration policies may 
come from Democrats. The doubts among 
the Senators appear to have developed on 
the basis of personal studies and Judgments. 
Senator Church’s office, for example, said 
In answer to an Inquiry that he had received 
very little mail on the subject from his 
constituents. 

SUPPORTS CUTTING SUPPLY ROUTE 

Senator Church, in his detailed answers, 
supported the idea of interdicting the sup- 
ply routes to the Communist Vietcong in- 
surgents in South Vietnam. These routes 
have been identified as coming from North 
Vietnam along the so-called Ho Chi Minh 
Trail. 

The "trail,” named for the head of the 
North Vietnamese Communist regime, is ac- 
tually a system of jungle routes. But one 
major supply center Is said to be the 
Tchepone Airport In Laos near the South 
Vietnamese border. 

In recent days, reports have asserted that 
Tchepone and other spots In northern Laos 
have been bombed and strafed, presumably 
by Laotians in American aircraft. The State 
Department has said only "no comment” to 
these reports. 


DIPPERS ON INVOLVEMENT 

While endorsing possible moves to cut off 
Communist supply routes In South Vietnam 
in the current fighting. Senator Church 
made clear in his interview that he differed 
with the major premises of U.S. involve- 
ment in southeast Asia. 

“It’s especially hard for a free, popular 
government to change course,” Senator 
Church said. "We have a tendency to over- 
sell our policy with respect to any given 
country in such a way that public opinion 
hardens behind It, and then it becomes very 
difficult to change course. 

“I think we have to find the statesman- 
ship to do this. It’s possible that we have 
swung on the pendulum of public opinion, 
from the extreme Isolationism of 30 years 
ago when the prevailing opinion In this 
country was that it didn't matter to us what 
happened abroad, to the opposite extreme 
where we regard it as an American respon- 
sibility to maintain the governments of all 
those countries that are now nominally 
anti-Communist. 

“This, in a sense, is an Imperial attitude, 
even though we have no possessions and 
even though we are not attempting to im- 
pose American rule upon any of these coun- 
tries. However, unless we come to accept 
the fact that it is neither within the power 
nor the interest of the United States to 
preserve the .status quo everywhere, our 
policy is doomed to failure.” 

SAYS DULLES ERRED 

Discussing the situation in South Viet- 
nam. Senator Church said; 

"Looking back upon it, I would say that 
Mr. Dulles [the late Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles] was mistaken when he per- 
suaded President Eisenhower that we ought 
to intervene in South Vietnam after the 
French defeat. 

"After all, the French had fought for years 
with an army of some 400,000 men in a 
vain effort to preserve French Indochina, 
and that proud army was defeated by ragged 
guerrilla forces which could not he over- 
come. Nevertheless, we did make that de- 
cision and we have to live with It.” 

The United States, he went on, in answer 
to a question, must continue to honor its 
commitments. Thus for the time being, he 
made clear, he believed in continuation of 
massive military and economic support. 
“But in the end,” he added, “the capacity 
of Saigon to win the war will depend on 
the cohesiveness of public support that can 
be achieved.” 

The Senator said that if it is developed 
that the Saigon government, despite U.S. 
assistance, could not “prevail,” because it 
simply lacks the Indigenous support of the 
people of the country, “then I would hope 
that we would recognize that it is not our 
country and never has been.” 

Senator Church said that he hoped that 
the United States would never be forced to 
withdraw, but that If It came to that “we 
must be prepared for that possibility.” 

"Neutrality for all of southeast Asia, for 
the whole of that great peninsula, is a 
proper objective, providing that it is not a 
camouflage for a Communist takeover,” he 
said. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, as will 
be seen from a perusal of these earlier 
statements, the position I took In my 
Senate speech of February 17 derived 
from gathering doubts of longstanding 
duration. 

There is one other comment I feel ob- 
liged to make concerning a story which 
has been given general currency. The 
story comes in two versions, both of which 
are much too pungent to be resisted. 
They put one in mind of the Italian say- 


ing — “Se non e vero, e molto ben tro- 
vato” — If not true, it is very well in- 
vented. I would leave the story un- 
answered, except that both versions tend 
to discredit the President. 

The first version was published in the 
New York Herald Tribune on Sunday, 
February 28, 1965, and reads as follows: 

At a recent White House reception for 
Members of Congress, President Johnson ap- 
proached Senator Frank Church, Democrat, 
of Idaho. The two men hadn’t spoken since 
the Senator, ih a major speech, had urged 
the administration to make a big-power deal 
pulling Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia out of 
the cold war. 

"Who’d you talk to before giving that 
speech?” the President wanted to know. 

"Why, Mr. President, I had a long talk with 
Walter Lippmann,” Church replied. 

“Well. Frank,” the President shot back, 
“next time you need a dam In Idaho, why 
don’t you talk to Walter Lippmann.” 

The second version appeared in the 
March 12 edition of Time magazine. It 
reads; 

All the while, President Johnson played it 
cool, continued quietly about the business 
of rounding up domestic support for his Viet- 
nam policies. He invited dozens of previous- 
ly critical newsmen and Congressmen Into 
the oval office for visits that sometimes ran 
for 3 hours or more, persuaded Impressive 
numbers of them that his way is the right 
one. Sympathetic Congressmen were quiet- 
ly advised by White House aids that the 
State Department was only too ready 
to crank out Vietnam speeches for them to 
deliver. In a series of White House recep- 
tions for Members of Congress and their 
wives, the President Invariably took the law- 
makers aside for lengthy and intensive brief- 
ings on Vietnam. 

But persuasion was not his only weapon. 
There was, for example, a widely attested 
(and publicly denied) conversation with 
Idaho’s Democratic Senator Frank Church, 
who had been making headlines with his 
Senate speeches suggesting U.S. withdrawal 
from Vietnam. 

At one of the White House receptions, 
Johnson spotted Church, went over to him 
and said: “Frank, you’ve been making some 
speeches that haven’t been very helpful.” 

Said Church: “Well, Mr. President, if you 
read the speech all the way through. It isn’t 
the same as the headlines.” 

Said the President, “The headlines are all 
I read and all anybody reads. When you 
were in trouble out In your State, Frank, I 
used to come out and give you a hand, 
didn’t I?” 

Answered Church defensively: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, what I’ve been saying Isn’t much dif- 
ferent from what Walter Lippmann has been 
writing.” 

The President had the last words. “Walter 
Lippmann,” he said, “Is a fine man. I ad- 
mire him. Next time you’re In trouble out 
in Idaho, Frank, you ask Walter to come 
help.” 

Church has since noticeably modified his 
criticisms of U.S. policy In Vietnam. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the majority 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I just want to cor- 
roborate what the Senator from Idaho, 
one of the outstanding Members of this 
body, has at least by implication said and 
will say more fully later, I am sure. I 
have not seen the Senator’s speech. 

Contrary to the magazine ahd news- 
paper reports, the President did not make 
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any such statement as was alleged to 
have been made by him. One of the rea- 
sons I made the remarks I did at the 
Democratic . conference yesterday was 
because of stories of that type. I recall 
to the Senator, and indeed to my col- 
leagues, that at the first Democratic con- 
ference we held this session I said there 
would be speculation. I would tell Mem- 
bers on this side of the aisle not to be 
taken in by it but to go by the facts, and 
the facts only. I am delighted that the 
Senator is making the speech that he is 
in this forum of free debate. 

Mr. CHURCH. The only reason I am 
speaking today is to repudiate these 
stories, which seem to me to discredit 
the President. 

In the first place, no one knows better 
than President Johnson that my views 
on Vietnam are not for sale. I am not 
susceptible to intimidation, and the 
President would be the last one to at- 
tempt to silence me with a political 
threat. We have had a frank conversa- 
tion about Vietnam, and a cordial ex- 
change of letters. Neither the New 
York Herald Tribune story nor the Time 
magazine account of the conversation is 
true. 

The actual facts concerning the mat- 
ter were given by Edward P. Morgan in 
his radio broadcast on March 5. 

He said: 

While the Republican leadership In Con- 
gress grows more belligerent toward the 
Communists, It turns out that President 
Johnson Is substantially less belligerent to- 
ward Democratic . critics of his Aslan policy 
than lia<J been reported. One newspaper 
account given wide currency described the 
President as angrily confronting Senator 
Prank Church:, of Idaho, and demanding 
to know with whom he had counseled before 
making a speech emphasizing the impor- 
tance of negotiating a settlement in Viet- 
nam, ..When Church replied that he had 
spoken to Columnist Walter Llppmann, the 
President , was quoted as retorting that the' 
next time he wapted a dam for Idaho he 
could counsel with Llppmann, too, 

The President and the Senator did have a 
firm and friendly encounter on the subject 
but a careful check of White House and Sen-, 
ate sources reveals that no sugh angry ex- 
change took place, but, disturbingly 
enough, It develops that one high adminis- 
tration official had pointedly encouraged the 
belief that it did. In fact, Senator Church 
so far, both publicly and privately, has sup- 
ported President Johnson’s reprisal policy 
against the Vietnamese Communists, north 
and south. 

Finally, Mr. President, let me add that, 
as to my present position on Vietnam, it 
has not changed in any way. The de- 
bate in the. Senate on this crucial ques- 
tion is not over. It has just begun. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. , I am so glad that the 
Senator from Idaho has made the speech 
he has just completed. I was shocked 
when my attention was called to the ar- 
ticles which were published in tjie New. 
York Ijeraid Tidburie . and in Ttajft 
magazine. 

I rarely read the New York Herald 
Tribune, although I have a high regard 
foi: it, its publisher, and its reporters. 


I never read Time magazine, although 
I, too, have a high regard for the poor 
reporters working for the so-:called 
weekly news magazine. 

In my opinion, as I have stated on the 
floor of the Senate many times before. 
Time magazine is merely a journal of 
plutocratic opinion. 

However, I would hope that the indi- 
viduals who ' are responsible for the 
stories about the Senator from Idaho 
would make an apology to him. I sus- 
pect that perhaps they may do so. 

It was an outrageous thing to do, with- 
out a word of truth in it. The article 
did the Senator from Idaho grave dam- 
age, damage without a shadow of excuse. 
I am delighted that the Senator from 
Idaho has taken to the floor of the Sen- 
ate and nailed their lies to the wall. 

In my view, the opinions with respect 
to Vietnam which the Senator from 
Idaho has been advocating on and off 
the floor of the Senate deserve the most 
respectful attention. They are views 
which should have a wider hearing than 
they have had. I am happy that the 
majority leader, in his remarks to the 
Senate Democratic conference a day or 
two ago, made it clear that a part of the 
constitutional function of every Senator 
is to speak his views firmly and freely as 
a part of the advlse-and-consent process. 

I support the President of my country. 
I hope and pray that our present policy 
in Vietnam will be successful. However, 
wq have an obligation, as the majority 
leader has said, to review on and off 
the floor of the Senate the implications 
of all our policies in South Vietnam and 
to explore the alternatives: and though 
expressing support for our President, 
once he lays down the line in terms of 
the day-to-day conduct of foreign pol- 
icy, we must not shut our eyes to the 
grave and disturbing facts which need 
to be considered as we move on to a con- 
clusion of the most unhappy situation in 
South Vietnam. 

Mr. CHURCH. Let me say to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that I ap- 
preciate his remarks. However, if any 
apologies are in order, they are due the 
President, not me. 

The people of Idaho know that I will 
stand up for my views regardless of the 
pressures. These stories tend only to 
discredit the President. That is why I 
have undertaken to respond to them. I 
have ignored other criticisms in articles 
and columns directed at me. But I be- 
lieve that I owe it to the President to set 
the record straight in this particular 
matter. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree with the Senator 
from Idaho that an apology is due the 
President of the United States, and I 
hope it will be forthcoming from both 
publications which have printed this 
scandalous material. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mi 1 . MORSE,. _ X highly commend the 
Senator from Idaho for_hla.defense of the 
President, although the President needs 
no defense among those of us who know 
him as we do. Nevertheless, it is a good 
thing from the standpoint of American 


public opinion to have this eloquent 
statement of the Senator from Idaho 
spread on the Record this afternoon, giv- 
ing the lie to the unfair stories which 
have been published with respect to both 
the President and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Church]. 

It is particularly appropriate that there 
be reprinted at this point in our discus- 
sion the admirable statement made by the 
majority leader, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr, Mansfield], to the Democratic 
conference yesterday, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record one pertinent paragraph from his 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows : 

I believe the president Is quite content 
with the progress on the legislative program 
In the Senate. He has not made any com- 
ment at the leadership meetings on the dis- 
cussion of Vietnam on the floor or on any — 
repeat — any Senator’s speech In connection 
therewith. In my judgment that Is a most 
appropriate course for the President to fol- 
low just as the debate Itself has, in general, 
been most appropriate and helpful from the 
point of view of Illuminating the great 
complexities of this situation and Its Impli- 
cations for the national Interest. Newspaper 
accounts have appeared which alleged that 
the President and the majority leader have, 
in. effect, twisted arms on the Vietnam Issue. 
Because , of these reports I will read what I 
said to the caucus on January 3 and Inserted 
In the Record for January 22. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am glad 
the majority leader made that statement. 
It clearly reinforces the statement of the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon very much. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
know of anyone who has criticized or 
differed more with the President’s policy 
on Vietnam than I have. I am unalter- 
ably opposed to the President’s policy in 
Vietnam. I will not support the Presi- 
dent’s policy on Vietnam short of a dec- 
laration of war. f 

I shall have more to say about that 
later this afternoon. 

However, I have the greatest respect 
for the President of the United States. 
Our difference is a sincere and honest 
one. I do not speak for him, of course, 
but I am satisfied that there is a mu- 
tuality of respect in regard to the differ- 
ence. 

In my opinion, he would be the last 
man in Government to seek to Interfere 
with the duty of a U.S. Senator in carry- 
ing out his trust as a Senator to stand 
up and disagree with the President of the 
United States if the Senator felt that 
disagreement was in the public interest. 

In order not to seem too solemn, per- 
haps the Senate may enjoy a comment 
that the now President and then Vice 
President of the United States made in 
1962, when he closed my campaign in 
Oregon on a Saturday night before elec- 
tion in Medford, Oreg. 

He had asked for support for me, and 
as he closed, he said — and I shall try to 
paraphrase him accurately: “As I now 
close my speech, I ask you to send your 
senior Senator back to the Senate be- 
cause we need him. Of course, I wish 
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you to know that the day we swear him 
in, or the next day, he will be just as 
likely to get up on the floor of the Senate 
and criticize the Vice President of the 
United States if he believes that' he 
should be criticized, but that is the rea- 
son why I am asking you to send him 
back.” 

How could anyone And a broader 
gaged, broader minded man, more dedi- 
cated to the trust that each one of us 
owes our Government, including our 
trust to disagree with the President of 
the United States when a Senator be- 
lieves that he is as wrong, as 1 believe 
the President is wrong in regard to his 
policy in Vietnam. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon very much for his com- 
ments. He has stated the principle 
which led me to conclude that 1 must 
take the floor of the Senate this after- 
noon to set the record straight. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am pleased to hear the statement 
of the Senator from Idaho, but so far as 
I am concerned, I never placed any cre- 
dence in those scurrilous newspaper 
statements. I believe that someone picked 
the stories up in an attempt to make 
them true and I am sure that the Sen- 
ator frofn Idaho has become embarrassed 
by that sort of thing, as most of us would 
be. Someone takes it up and keeps re- 
peating it as though it were correct. 

I am pleased the Senator made his 
statement, because the statements to 
which he has referred had reflected dis- 
credit upon the President. The Senator 
from Idaho has been very generous in 
making his statement, to clear up the 
record. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXII OF 
THE SENATE— CIVIL RIGHTS— 
THE FORTHCOMING MESSAGE OF 
THE PRESIDENT ON VOTING 
RIGHTS— THE SITUATION ‘ IN 

SELMA, ALA. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there was 
filed today, pursuant to action by the 
Senate, a report by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration on the revision 
of rule XXII, reporting adversely on 
Senate Resolution 6 and Senate Resolu- 
tion 8, the two alternative courses be- 
fore the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. The vote in committee 
was close — 5 to 4 — and dissenting and 
supplementary views were filed with 
the report by three of the nine members 
of the committee, Senators Clark, Scott, 
and Cooper. 

Naturally, the question has arisen as 
to when this matter may be considered. 
I have made some inquiries on that score. 
I express confidence that the measures 
and the report will be called up at a 
time when it will enable us to give them 
earnest and proper consideration, not 
under the pressure of adjournment, and 
with a full and fair opportunity to act 
upon them with that deliberation which 
I know Will be required in order to act 
upon them intelligently. 


It is well known that I am very much 
in favor of a change in the rule. I 
testified before the committee. I felt 
that on the day when the report was 
filed — although I understand the ma- 
jority leader made a statement on the 
subject yesterday — it should be noted as 
having been filed and as being now be- 
fore us on the calendar, eligible to be 
called up. 

Based upon my inquiries, I express my 
confidence that there is every intention 
of its being called up, with full and 
adequate opportunity to have justice 
done. 

This, of course, ties into the whole 
group of matters, including what we hope 
very much will be the forthcoming mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States, which will give greater force in 
law to the effort to register voters, which 
is at the very base and root of the grave 
difficulty which the country is now fac- 
ing in the events at Selma, Ala. . 

This effort to alleviate the rigors of 
rule xxn is a part of the same complex, 
a filibuster on it having been broken only 
once by a cloture vote, in 1964. It is 
most gratifying that the President of the 
United States himself has seen fit to 
make a statement assuring Congress — 
and he said it within the context of the 
Selma situation — that he is sending legis- 
lation to us so that we may act, in order 
to facilitate the recognition and the en- 
joyment of the voting right by our Negro 
citizens, especially in the South. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to finish 
my thought. I say to the Senator that 
his attitude on this subject has been ex- 
cellent. I shall be happy to yield to him 
in a moment. 

I spoke most feelingly yesterday — and 
many others also have spoken — on the 
events in Selma, Ala. I know the Presi- 
dent has not acted in respect of marshals, 
or whatever other security forces are re- 
quired, to assure the citizens of the 
United States of their constitutional 
rights and to deal with the terror which 
was substituted for law on Sunday. 

I do not know what will happen to this 
suggestion — and of course the plan has 
not yet been disclosed. The problem 
concerns not only the interest of citizens 
in Alabama, which is at stake, but the 
very life and morality of the Nation is at 
stake. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from New York made 
the statement that only once had a fili- 
buster been broken by cloture. It would 
be well for the record to reflect that on 
two previous occasions, previous to the 
passage of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, 
Congress had passed voting rights legis- 
lation. It passed such legislation in 1957, 
and again in 1960. Then it passed the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

On the two previous occasions, those of 
us who opposed the bill, were of the opin- 
ion — and that was one reason why the 
bills came to a vote — that in the event a 
motion for cloture were filed, and a fili- 
buster were attempted on the bill, the 
Senate would vote for cloture, if not on 


the first vote, then certainly on the sec- 
ond vote. 

I am of the opinion, without regard 
to whether or not I vote for it — and 
whether I vote for it would depend on 
what it looked like — that a bill that ap- 
pears to be reasonably tailored to meet 
the problem that exists, using no more 
Federal interference than is necessary to 
meet the problem, will pass the Senate, 
and will pass the Senate under the exist- 
ing rule, without the rule being changed. 

For that reason, the Senator from 
Louisiana hopes that the Senate will 
schedule a voting rights bill when it is 
reported, and vote on the bill on its mer- 
its. If we did so, it might not be neces- 
sary to have to vote on a proposed 
change in rule XXII. 

It should be remembered that rule 
XXII does more than protect those who 
are opposed to some civil rights meas- 
ures. As the Senator knows, there was 
a measure before the Senate to prevent 
the reapportionment decision of the 
Supreme Court from going into effect, 
which perhaps could have been passed by 
a majority vote. It was defeated. So 
this proposal tends to work both ways. 

I should like to see a rule acted on 
without reference to any particular bill, 
particularly if the bill itself can pass on 
its own merit without changing the rule. 

I wished to make my position clear for 
the record, without necessarily taking 
issue with the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
Senator’s position is critically important. 
It is most statesmanlike that he will do 
more than merely say it will happen, 
because I have heard him actually pledge 
himself to use his best efforts to see that 
it does, and that there will be action by 
voting on a rights bill. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have not 
seen the President’s message. I do not 
know what the President will say. I 
have not seen any particular bill. I am 
perfectly frank to admit that there are 
situations which exist in my own State in 
connection with which the local authori- 
ties will have to respect the right of 
Negro citizens to vote, or someone will 
have to do something about it. That 
will happen whether I vote for a bill 
or not. 

Mi'. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
expressed my confidence that we shall 
have an adequate and full opportunity 
to act on rule XXII. I welcome the 
statement of the Senator, and I am 
deeply gratified by the assurance of the 
Senator, or at least the feeling of the 
Senator — of course, he cannot give in- 
surance — that we shall be able to act 
on a voting rights bill, which is critical 
under existing conditions, and that in his 
judgment we shall not face the impedi- 
ment of a Senate filibuster. 

I should like to make one more ob- 
servation on Selma, Ala. I certainly 
appreciate the views of the Attorney 
General of the United States, which are 
also reported on the news ticker, that 
the United States will use troops or 
marshals to restore public order with 
the greatest reluctance. 

I point out, however, that it is a fact 
that in Alabama, in Mississippi, and in 
Little Rock other Presidents had to do 
just that. 
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ADEQUACY OP MILITARY EQUIP- 
MENT IN VIETNAM 


Resolved 
of tHe State 
curving therein, That the Congress and the 
national administration adopt a system of 
price .supports and production controls for 
agricultural commodities now covered by 
price supports that will assure adequate In- 
come for farmers and assure, solvency for all 
of , rural America; and by so doing, avoid the 
necessity in the future for solving new social 
and economic problems related to highly con- 
gested urban areas; be It further 

Resolved, That the Congress and the na- 
tional administration develop bold, imagina- 
tive plans to utilize the productive capacity 
of rural America more effectively in com- 
batting communism, hunger, and disease 
around the world, and continue to seek new 
markets for agricultural products now In 
surplus; be it further 

Resolved, That Public Law 480 be admin- 
istered and developed to Its maximum effec- 
tiveness; be it further \ 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President, and. Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the chairman .of the U.S, House 
and Senate Agricultural Commission, and 
each Member of the North Dakota congres- 
sional delegation, 

r - Arthur A. Link, 

' - Speaker of the House. 

Donnell Haugen, 

' Chief Clerk of the House. 

Charles Tighe, 
President of the Senate. 

Gerald F. Stair, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


LESSON IN MANNERS 

Mr, MUNDT. Mr. President, every- 
day or so it seems that we pick up the 
newspapers and read about demonstra- 
tions against American property in coun- 
tries around the world. While adminis- 
tration spokesmen have indicated with 
their words that Uncle Sam will not long 
tolerate these attacks on our property 
and the lives of American overseas, there 
has been no clear indication of a change 
in our policy which would deter these ag- 
gressions. 

Recently, there appeared in the Aber- 
deen American News,, of Aberdeen, s. 
Dak., an editorial devoted to these agres- 
sions and our lack of action to deter 
further incidents. It is ,an excellent 
editorial. I ask that it be printed at 
this point in the Congressional Record; 
and I commend it to the reading of all. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Lesson in Manners Long Overdue 

President Johnson and Secretary of State 
Rusk have both said the United States will 
not long tolerate wholesale attacks on 
American property and lives, overseas with- 
out some form of reprisal. In his state of 
the Union message, the President said: 

“We are prepared to live as good neighbors 
with all, but we cannot be indifferent to acts 
designed to injure our interests, or our citi- 
zens, or our establishments abroad.” Secre- 
tary Rusk has publicly expressed concern 
about the “violent acts which appeared to 
be connived at or acquiesced In by the au- 
thorities of the host state, or in which the 
authorities are slow in taking action to con- 
trol mobs of rlot.ers," As a warning, he 
added, “these violent actions .cannot but 
affect^ relationship between nations,” 

The attacks on U.S. property, including 
embassies and U-S. Information Service li- 
braries, have not only continued but have 
increased In tempo and destructiveness, 


Here is a partial list of the more serious 
incidents, all of which occurred after the 
warning by the President and the Secretary: 

January 22, Buddhists attacked an USIS 
library In Saigon. 

January 23, antigovernment demonstrators 
attacked, another USIS library in South 
Vietnam. 

February 9, a mob of more than 1,000 
attacked the U.S. Embassy in Moscow, while 
police stood by. 

February 10, the Embassy In Montevideo, 
Uruguay, was attacked with tar. 

February 13, students attacked a USIS li- 
brary in Malaysia in a 4-hour demonstra- 
tion. 

February 15, windows were smashed in the 
U.S, legation building in Sofia, Bulgaria. 

February 16, the American flag was torn 
off the Embassy In Uganda, Ink was hurled 
.at the Embassy in Caracas, Venezuela, and 
Indonesia seized the USIS library at Ja- 
karta— all in one day. 

February 17, a mob of Indonesian youths 
stormed both the USIS library and the con- 
sulate at Medan, 

February 27. Indonesia’s Foreign Minister 
ordered the shutdown of the USIS through- 
out the country. 

Until now, the reprisals promised by the 
President and the Secretary ^have consisted 
of nothing more than curtailing new requests 
for aid. Such actions of course do not con- 
stitute reprisals. Nor will they deter further 
aggressions against Americans or American 
property overseas. 

Uncle Sam has turned the other cheek 
so often to vandals, rioters, and government- 
inspired attacks on anything American, he 
has become a target of friend and foe alike. 

What would be wrong with, Just once, pick- 
ing up a little bad boy like Sukarno by the 
seat of his pants and teaching him, and the 
world, the rudiments of good manners? 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON THE ORGANIZATION 

OF THE CONGRESS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 1 o’clock having arrived, the 
morning hour is concluded, and the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which is Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 2. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 2) to establish a Joint Committee 
on the Organization of the Congress. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 2 to establish a Joint Committee on 
Reorganization of the Congress. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa [Mr. Miller] 
may proceed out of order on an unrelated 
subject for a brief period of time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER, Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Montana. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, two 
articles which have appeared in Wash- 
ington and New York newspapers within 
the past 2 days greatly disturbe me. 

If these stories are accurate — and on 
the basis of responses from the Admin- 
istration, I can only conclude they are — 
then I believe a congressional inquiry is 
in order. 

One, by Peter Arnett, of the Associated 
Press, emphasizes growing complaints 
from U.S. servicemen in South Vietnam 
of being forced to fight with shoddy 
weapons, shortages of ammunition and a 
lack of equipment. 

Mr. Arnett quotes one U.S. Army en- 
gineer as asserting, “I was better 
equipped in World War II.” At the same 
time, the engineer held up a World War 
I pistol belt and some rusty cartridge 
magazines. 

Another told Mr. Arnett that ammu- 
nition issued for personal weapons is 
often rusty. 

It was packed as far back as 1952 for 
Korea — 

The soldier said. 

When we complain about It we are told: 
“Clean it.” 

One Army officer said many items in 
short supply can be found on the Saigon 
black market. He declared that he knew 
he could, by making a scene, obtain them 
from U.S, military headquarters in Sai- 
gon but that if he did — and again I 
quote : 

■ But then I would remain a first lieutenant 
all my life. 

This article, appearing in the Sunday 
Star of March 7, is a deplorable com- 
mentary on the logistics support of our 
military men in South Vietnam. 

The second article appeared in the New 
York Times of March 8, under the byline 
of Theodore Shabad. 

I would like to quote two paragraphs 
from that article, which carries a Moscow 
dateline : 

Vletcong infiltrators were said today to be 
among the South Vietnamese being trained 
by American Instructors In the use of mod- 
ern arms and military equipment. 

This Infiltration, reported to have been 
going on since late 1961, would enable the 
guerrillas to Incorporate Into their arsenal 
any U.S. weapons that are captured. 

I would like to footnote those two para- 
graphs with a companion story that ap- 
peared in the same newspaper, with a 
Washington dateline: 

There was no comment by the Pentagon 
today on the report that Vletcong Infiltra- 
tors were concealed among the troops being 
trained in South Vietnam by American in- 
structors. 

However, a report by Edgar Snow, In the 
February 27 issue of The New Republic on an 
interview with the Chinese Communist leader 
Mao Tse-tung made a similar assertion. 

Mr. President, to say the least, I am 
shocked by these articles. I believe the 
American people should and must have 
an accounting. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticles, “Weapons in Vietnam Shoddy, 
Soldiers Say,” from the Sunday Star of 
March 7, and “Units Trained by the 


by the House of representatives 
of North Dakota , the Senate con - 
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United States Said to Include Vietcong,” 
from the New York Times of March 8, 
be placed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Sunday Star, Mar. 7, 
1965] 

Weapons in Vietnam Shoddy, Soldiers Say — 
New American Complaints Also Include 
Shortage op Ammunition 

(By Peter Arnett) 

Saigon, South Vietnam. — A flurry of new 
complaints came yesterday from U.S. service- 
men In South Vietnam that they are fighting 
with shoddy weapons, shortages of ammuni- 
tion, and a lack of equipment— although, 
they said, some Items are for sale on Saigon's 
black market. 

One U.S. Army adviser said Soviet-made 
ammunition clips taken from the Vietcong 
are better quality than those sent from the 
United States. The American ones jam the 
U.S. -made weapons, he said. 

NEW COUP RUMORED 

In the field, fighting continued around the 
Joint United States-Vletnamese air base at 
Da Nang. The field there Is the jumping-off 
point for air strikes against Communist 
North Vietnam and Laos. 

Here in Saigon rumors of a new coup were 
afloat and there was a possibility of anti- 
American demonstrations. 

Coup talk got started after Vietnamese Air 
Force planes flew a mock bombing raid on 
the city. Their flights apparently were 
touched off by the presence of troop rein- 
forcements In the city to guard against pos- 
sible antl-U.S. demonstrations. 

Complaints from U.S. servicemen about 
their weapons and equipment are nothing 
new in this war but the latest batch comes 
at a time when U.S. Involvement here has 
been deepened. 

UNITED STATES TO INVESTIGATE 

. In Washington, the Defense Department 
said the new complaints would be looked 
into. 

“It Is and has been, the policy of the U.S. 
government to give U.S. forces In South 
Vietnam a blank check for obtaining any 
and all material and logistical support 
needed in connection with their activities. 
Equipping our forces in South Vietnam has 
had and will continue to have the highest 
priority,” a spokesman said. 

One U.S. Army adviser stationed in central 
Vietnam claimed that although the war was 
getting more serious, the most up-to-date 
weapons have not come to all units. 

“The armallte automatic rifle would fill 
the hill nicely with lie proven effectiveness,” 
he said. 

“But only the Special Forces and some 
privileged units get these. The best we get 
Is the automatic carbine. As things get 
worse here, we need the best weapon for 
personal protection.” 

EQUIPMENT CRITICIZED 

Another adviser said the ammunition clips 
for the carbines are too lightly constructed 
and jam easily under the hard usage. 

“The clips for the Russian weapons we 
pick up from the Vietcong are much strong- 
er and more heavily constructed," he said. 

“I was better equipped In World War II,” 
Bald a U.S. Army engineer, holding up a 
World War I pistol belt and some rusty car- 
tridge magazines. 

“I read somewhere that the Defense De- 
partment says the Americans in Vietnam 
are the best equipped fighting men ever to 
go overseas,” he added. “They still have to 
show that.” 

The most recent complaint to come to 
light before this was that of U.S. Army Capt. 
John King of Sebrlng, Fla. In November he 
wrote his family that U.S. rifles, carbines and 


machineguns had not been properly main- 
tained by the Vietnamese. A month later 
King was killed In action. 

SENATE HEARING HELD 

A secret Senate hearing In Washington 4 
weeks ago upheld King’s critical report. 
Previous to that there have been complaints 
from U.S. airmen who said World Wat II_ 
type B— 26 bombers fell apart in the air. The 
old B-26's have been phased out. 

Last November, the Defense Department 
acknowledged that first-aid kits issued to 
American troops In the Mekong River delta 
area were unserviceable and had been re- 
placed. 

The new round of complaints came from 
Army, Navy, Marine, and Air Force advisers. 
They were interviewed separately. They all 
asked not to be quoted by name lest they 
get Into trouble. 

One Item In short supply Is camouflaged 
nylon poncho liners used as lightweight 
blankets. 

AVAILABLE ON BLACK MARKET 

“Saigon says they don’t have any left, but 
I know they are available on the black mar- 
ket In Saigon,” one lieutenant said. "I know 
that if I went to U.S. military headquarters 
In Saigon and made a scene I would be Is- 
sued a poncho liner and the other Items I 
am lacking. But then I would remain a first 
lieutenant all my life.” 

An American pilot said he has not been is- 
sued a flying Jacket. 

“Supply says It hasn’t got any, but there 
are hundreds being sold on the streets In 
Saigon," he said. ”1 won’t buy one there 
on principle." 

The pilot of an Army spotter plane 
claimed: 

"We can’t get chamois leather to strain 
gasoline at the tiny airstrips we refuel from. 
But this chamois can be bought on the Sai- 
gon black market without any trouble.” 

BAD AMMUNITION CHARGED 

From U.S. Navy advisers came these com- 
plaints: 

“Some of the ammunition for our cannons 
Is In pretty bad shape When It gets here. 
The guns on one ship jammed every 20 or 30 
rounds.” 

“The skin hull of one of the Navy ships 
Bent over here from the States was so rusted 
you could punch a hole through its armor 
with a pencil.” 

Men in the central highlands claim that 
the ammunition supply there is low. Oth- 
ers reported shortages of artillery shells. 

One Army man said ammunition Issued 
for personnel weapons Is often rusted. 

“It was packed as far back as 1952 for Ko- 
rea," he said. "When we complain about It 
we are told: ‘Clean it.’” 

(From the New York Times, March 8, 1965] 
Units Trained by United States Said To 
Include Vietcong — Pbo-Communist Jour- 
nalist Reports Red Infiltration — Ability 
To Utilize Captured Arms Is Called the 
Goal 

(By Theodore Shabad) 

Moscow, March 7. — Vietcong infiltrators 
were, said today to be among the South Viet- 
namese being trained by American instruc- 
tors in the use of modern aroas and military 
equipment. 

This infiltration, reported to have been 
going on since late 1961, would enable the 
guerrillas to incorporate into their arsenal 
any United States weapons that are captured. 

The infiltration programs was described 
by Wilfred Burchett, a Communist-oriented 
Australian Journalist who lives in Moscow. 
A free-lance writer, he returned recently 
from several months in Vietcong-controlled 
territory. 

Writing in Pravda, the Communist party 
newspaper, Mr. Burchett said the arms booty 
had given the Vietcong forces fire superiority 


over the Government forces at the company 
level — about 100 men. The strengths were 
said to be equal at the battalion level — 450 
to 700 men. 

Only Government forces of regiment 
strength — 900 to 1,100 men — are “clearly 
superior” to the comparable Vietcong units, 
Mr. Burchett wrote. 

He said this superiority hinged on the 
availability of tanks, heavy artillery and 
aerial support. 

A Vietcong unit commander was quoted 
by Mr. Burchett as having said : 

"During the war against the French colo- 
nizers, we usually attacked only if we had 
overwhelming numerical superiority. ‘ We 
did not have enough firearms and military 
equipment. Now we have arms and equip- 
ment plus fighting spirit that cannot be 
compared with the enemy’s.” 

Mr. Burchett said desertions from the 
Government side, which he put at 80,000 last 
year, could no longer be offset by new enlist- 
ments. He quoted Vietcong military leaders 
as having said that Saigon’s units were on 
the average a third below strength and that 
some had only half of their normal comple- 
ments. 

Since much of the South Vietnamese 
countryside Is controlled by rebels, Mr. 
Burchett said, the Government forces are 
having trouble finding recruits. Even when 
Government forces raid Vietcong territory 
for manpower, he wrote, they find the young 
men have already joined the rebels or are 
hiding In the woods or in tunnels. 

In another article, In the newspaper Lit- 
eratumaya Gazeta, Mr. Burchett said re- 
cruits were being “seized In front of Saigon 
movie theaters and sent to training camps 
without being given a chance to say goodby 
to their families.” 

"These youngsters desert at the first op- 
portunity,” Mr. Burchett wrote. “I saw 
dozens of them, not yet 20 years old, who 
even If they were not drawn to the (Viet- 
cong) side by partiotism, at least preferred 
to light on the side of the winner.” 

Mr. Burchett said the Vietcong controlled 
the key highways out of Saigon at points 
15 to 20 miles out of town. According to 
his account, the Vietcong forces allow ci- 
vilian buses to approach the road barricades. 
The passengers are required to walk a few 
miles to the next roadblock, where they 
can again board buses. 

Pentagon Makes No Reply 

Washington. March 7.— There was no com- 
ment by the Pentagon today on the report 
that Vietcong Infiltrators were concealed 
among the troops being trained in South 
Vietnam by American instructors. 

However, a report by Edgar Snow In the 
February 27 issue of the New Republic on 
an interview with the Chinese Communist 
leader Mao Tse-tung made a similar asser- 
tion. 

Chairman Mao, Mr. Snow said, told him 
that the Vietcong rank and file and officers 
were being armed and educated with the 
help of the “American Intervention.’’ 


MERGER OF THE RESERVES WITH 
THE NATIONAL GUARD 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
Sunday, March 7, issue of the Washing- 
ton Post there is a splendid analysis by 
Itoward Margolis, of the Washington 
Post, on the proposed merger of the Re- 
serves with the National Guard. Of par- 
ticular interest is the fact that, when all 
the arguments are boiled down, the ac- 
tual savings that would result from such 
a merger would come to approximately 
$1 million a year. The author indicates 
that the arguments for or against the 
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judge. He was a dedicated public servant 
and he devoted a large part of his life to 
maintaining the dignity and prestige of the 
District Court for the District of Connecti- 
cut and to maintaining the dignity and 
prestige of the Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit. His courtly ways, his un- 
failing courtesy and thoughtfulness of 
others, gave him an unforgettable place close 
to the hearts of us all. Not demonstrative 
and sometimes almost shy, he had a warm 
and affectionate nature that all who were 
close to him knew so well. 

He was a wonderful team worker on our 
court. His memoranda distributed to the 
other members of the panel before our con- 
ference were never shallow or perfunctory. 
They always revealed some significant inter- 
pretation of the cases cited in the briefs or 
some new and helpful point of view to be 
used by whoever it was to whom the writing 
of an opinion In a particular case was 
assigned. 

He wanted to help. If never bothered him 
that somebody took some of these good 
things out of his memoranda. That’s what 
he put them in there for. That was the 
way he worked bn the team. 

He hardly ever returned a concurrence 
tab without suggestions for improvement or 
clarification. Indeed, in one case he got me 
to clarify my opinion to such an extent that 
the lack of clarification in the trial Judge's 
Instructions to the Jury was all too clear 
and we got reversed by the Supreme Court. 

In the good old days once in a while some 
Intrepid soul would suggest to the Old Chief, 
Learned Hand, some changes in style or ex- 
p. ssion, and once or twice in matters of 
giammar or syntax. I can’t imagine it but 
they did. He rebuffed them all. And if I 
told you literally what I have seen him do on 
one or two occasions with such suggestions, 
you would recognize him all right. 

But when a suggestion came from Carroll 
Kincko, the Old Chief was as meek as a lamb. 
He would sit right down there, get his pen 
out, and ro ike the change. He didn’t care, 
no mat^ r what it was. I don’t really re- 
member Carve 11 Hincks suggesting any 
changes in gran mar or syntax, but he might 
have and he might have been right. But 
anyway, coming from him it was different. 

Now we all know Learned Hand. And we 
know what Learned Hand thought of Carroll 
Hincks. And, oh, my! What precious mem- 
ories I have of being with them! 

There Is another thing I didn't have down 
here that occurred to roe. There was one 
word that, Carroll Hincks thoroughly dis- 
liked. He*had been so long a district judge 
that the word "reverse” — he shunned that 
word. He would write an opinion that 
would come out “Judgment below vacated,” 
"modified,” or “case remanded.” But that 
word “reversed" (laughter), he just didn’t 
like that word. That was all there was to 
that. 

Once in a while, if he was particularly 
outraged over what the Judge below had 
done, he would put it in. But he never liked 
ft. And the ingenious ways that he got 
around it were very interesting. 

He was not quick to make up his mind, 
but once he did he was as solid as the Rock 
of Gibraltar. No vacillating or Jumping 
from one side to the other for him. When 
he took his stand, you knew that was the 
way he was going to keep on standing until 
Kingdom come. 

He added greatness to a great court and 
was admired, respected and beloved by all. 

Chief Judge Lumbard. I am sure we are all 
grateful for these fine and moving tributes 
which have so well expressed the feelings of 
all of us. We are grateful, too, for those of 
you who have come to join us. I note that 
Judge Gibson has come here from Vermont 
and Assistant Attorney General Dolan from 
Washington. We are very gratified that we 
should be joined In this tribute to one who 
after all was a Connecticut judge just as he 


was a Federal Judge, by the presence here 
of the chief Justice of Connecticut and so 
many members of -the State bench. 

We shall have with us always the memory 
of Carroll Hincks as the district judge patient 
and courteous, as the circuit judge wise and 
considerate In counsel, as the man who, to 
all who knew him, was a man for all seasons. 

This session of the court having accom- 
plished Its purpose, we now stand in adjourn- 
ment and the crier will so announce. 

Bailiff Obi. Oyez, oyez, oyez. The Honor- 
able U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit, and the Honorable U.S. District Court 
for the District of Connecticut, now stand ad- 
journed. 

Court Reporter’s Transcript Certificate 

United States of America', District of Con- 
necticut, ss. : 

I hereby certify that the attached tran- 
script is a true and correct transcript of notes 
taken by me to record all proceedings held 
at a joint session of the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit, and the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Connecticut, held 
in memory of Hon. Carroll C. Hincks, on 
Monday, December 21, 1064, at 2 p.m„ at the 
U.S. Courthouse,, second floor courtroom, 
New Haven, Conn., Hon. J. Edward Lumbard, 
chief judge, U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, presiding. 

\ Austin M. Phelps, 

. \ Official Court Reporter. 

January li^g)35. 



THE MESS IN. VIETNAM— VII 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 
swiftly escalating events in Vietnam pose 
for the people of the United States the 
fundamental question of whether a great 
nation — a nation economically and mili- 
tarily the most powerful in the history 
of the world — can admit publicly that 
its position in South Vietnam has de- 
teriorated to the point of nullifying its 
original objectives, and that it now seeks 
to bring peace to the area, through tak- 
ing the issues to the conference table, 
as requested by friendly nations and by 
a growing and very substantial segment 
of American public opinion. 

That is the issue confronting the peo- 
ple of the United States today. 

In my opinion, the United States is 
economically, militarily, and morally 
strong enough to take such a position. 

It is a course of action which I have 
been advocating for a year, now — a year 
which has seen our position in South 
Vietnam steadily deteriorate, while the 
war is steadily escalating, and is, in- 
deed, becoming the “wider war” which 
President Johnson has stated we do not 
seek. 

My mail is running more than 100 to 1 
in favor of my stand that we should 
take the issues in Vietnam to the con- 
ference table. 

Typical of the letters received is one 
from Dr. Jerome D. Prank, the eminent 
nationally and internationally known 
psychiatrist, who states the issue as fol- 
lows: 

It seems to me that the chief problem to- 
day Is how to persuade the United States 
to admit that It has made a mistake, so 
that we can cut our losses and wage the 
battle for freedom and human worth more 
successfully. In individuals the ability to 
admit an error is a sign of moral courage, 
maturity and true strength. Surely if a 
nation in the world were secure and power- 
ful enough to admit error, it is the United 
States. 


I ask unianimous consent that Dr. 
Frank’s letter to me, together with his 
attached analysis of the situation iii 
Vietnam, be printed in the Record in 
full at the conclusion of my remarks, 
together with a biographical sketch of 
Dr. Prank, taken from “Who’s Who,” 
which reveals his eminent qualifications. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
the analysis, and the biographical sketch 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

The Johns Hopkins Hospital, 

Baltimore, Md., March 3, 1965. 
Senator Ernest Gruening, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Gruening: This is to con- 
gratulate you on your courageous stand with 
respect to South Vietnam. 

It seems to me that the chief problem to- 
day is how to persuade the United States to 
admit that it has made a mistake, so that 
We can cut our losses and wage the battle 
for freedom and human worth more success- 
fully. In individuals the ability to admit 
an error is a sign of moral courage, maturity 
and true strength. Surely if any nation in 
the world were secure and powerful enough 
to admit error, it is the United States. It is 
only highly respected persons like yourself 
who might be able to get this message across. 

I am taking the liberty of enclosing a state- 
ment on Vietnam which you may find of 
interest. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely, 

Jerome D. Frank, M.D. 

Statement on South Vietnam 

The war in southeast Asia seems to be de- 
generating into a battle of wills, centering 
on our military presence in South Vietnam. 
The Vietcong are determined to drive us out 
and we are determined to stay, so that the 
national prestige of both sides is involved. 

Once a conflict assumes this form, two 
great dangers arise. One is that long-term 
goals will be lost sight of. The other is that 
the conflict will escalate to a disaster. In 
battles of will, the conflict becomes polarized 
and the issues oversimplified. For example, 
the State Department white paper no longer 
recognizes the agonizing complexities of the 
situation, nor admits any flaws In our policy 
toward South Vietnam. This despite the 
•facts that, though possessing overwhelming 
superiority in manpower and equipment, the 
South Vietnamese have steadily lost ground 
to the Vietcong, that most of the recent re- 
cruits to the Vietcong are South Vietnamese, 
and that the Buddhists want the United 
States to withdraw its forces. The struggle 
is presented as simply the effort to repel in- 
filtration by the North Vietnamese. We are 
told that our withdrawal would lead auto- 
matically to Chinese domination of all south 
Asia, ignoring the deep-seated fear of China 
by all nations that border on her. It is also 
claimed that thousands of our South Viet- 
namese supporters would be massacred, as if 
there were no way of arranging for their pro- 
tection after our withdrawal. 

. Further evidence for polarization of the 
conflict is that the question of whether or 
not we can maintain our military forces in 
South Vietnam has come to overshadow 
everything else. 

We probably have the power to keep our 
troops in South Vietnam at the cost of in- 
flicting vast destruction and misery on its 
inhabitants and those of neighboring coun- 
tries including noncombatants. It would 
be hard to maintain that such a policy wins 
friends for us or defends freedom. On the 
contrary, it strengthens the false image of 
Americans as ruthless white imperialists — 
probably the most effective of all propaganda 
weapons used by the Communist Chinese. 
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We are increasing the distrust and fear of 
the white race among all the nonwhite races 
of the world and thereby making new con- 
verts of communism. 

The danger of escalation to a disastrous 
level arises because each side feels Impelled 
to respond to a blow from the other with a 
counterblow. This leads to a steady Increase 
of emotional tension. That emotion Inter- 
feres with Judgment has been demonstrated 
by the disastrous mistakes In almost all wars 
made by military commanders when under 
great stress. When combatants are emotion- 
ally aroused, furthermore, they tend to rely 
more and more on naked violence. Any con- 
ciliatory move by one side Is Interpreted by 
both as a sign of weakening of Its will and 
purpose. Those who suggest negotiating In- 
stead of fighting are accused of cowardice, 
and of undermining their side's will to resist. 
In the past, the risk of progressive escalation 
under these circumstances was: tolerable be- 
cause the limited destructive power of weap- 
onry prevented too great damage. Today, 
when escalation could eventually Involve the 
use of civilization-destroying nuclear weap- 
ons, the risk becomes intolerable. 

The struggle with communism Is essen- 
tially an Ideological one. We are engaged 
in a worldwide effort to defend and promote 
a social philosophy of freedom and Individual 
dignity and a political system based on con- 
sent. This is a battle for men’s minds and 
hearts. It is most successfully waged by 
propaganda and by promoting education and 
economic prosperity under conditions of 
peace. 

The sparing use of limited, carefully 
focused violence and Intimidation may per- 
haps be necessary occasionally to check our 
opponents. On a large scale, however, vio- 
lence negates the very values we are trying 
to promote. 

Ideological wars have almost always ended 
Indecisively after inflicting enormous misery 
on all Involved. Apparently the lesson that 
one cannot change men’s thoughts by vio- 
lence is never learned. There is every reason 
to think that the current Ideological war, like 
most previous ones, cannot be conclusively 
won by either side, but it carries the new 
danger that it may end with the destruction 
of all societies Involved. 

Sometimes it Is necessary to admit error. 
In view of the demonstrated failure of our 
policy In South Vietnam, a strategic accept- 
ance of a short-term setback, in order the 
better to promote our long-term objectives, 
should be seriously considered. This might 
require an open admission that our policy 
needs modification. In an individual, the 
ability to admit error Is viewed as a sign of 
moral courage and of self-confidence, matu- 
rity, and strength. If any nation in the 
world’s history Is secure and powerful 
enough to do this. It should be the United 
States. 

Insistence on maintaining an untenable 
position weakens the chances of achieving 
our long-term goals and steadily Increases 
the likelihood of a major disaster. If we 
can find , the courage to admit that this 
round has been a bad one for us, and seek 
to arrange for a military withdrawal, re- 
quiring only that the physical safety of per- 
sons loyal to us in South Vietnam be safe- 
guarded, we could put ourselves in a much 
better position to win the ultimate victory 
for freedom and human dignity. 

Jerome D- Frank, M.D. 

"Who’s Who” Biographical Sketch 

Frank, Jerome David; psychiatrist, educa- 
tor, born New York City, May 30, 1909; son of 
Jerome W. and Bess (Rosebaum) fm; A.B. 
summa cum laude Harvard 1930; A.M. 1932; 
Ph. D. In psychology 1934; MX>. cum laude 
1939; married Elizabeth Kleeman, January 
4, 1948; children, Deborah, David, Julia, 
Emily; Instructor psychiatry Johns Hopkins 
Medical School 1942-46; research associate 


group psychotherapy research project VA, 
1946-49; Instructor Washington School Psy- 
chiatry 1947-49; clinical associate professor 
Howard University, 1948-49; faculty Johns 
Hopkins Medical School 1949-; professor of 
psychiatry 1959; psychiatrist In charge of 
psychiatry outpatient department Johns 
Hopkins Hospital 1951-61; director of clini- 
cal service Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic 

1961- ; acting chief, department of psychiatry 
1960, 1961, 1962; advisory board of Patuxent 
Institute, 1954-; member Advisory Commis- 
sions National Institute of Mental Health, 
1951-55, 1957-58, 1959-61; Advance Commit- 
tee Psychiatry and Neurology Service, De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery, VA Cen- 
tral Office, I960-; board of directors Metro- 
politan Baltimore Association of Mental 
Health, 1952; national sponsor National Com- 
mittee SANE Nuclear Policy; member Na- 
tional Advance Council Student Peace Union, 
fellow Center Advanced Study Behavioral 
Sciences, Palo Alto, Calif., 1958-59; served to 
major, U.S. Army. 1943-46; fellow, American 
Psychiatry Association, American Psychology 
Association, Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues (member council 

1962- ) ; .American Group Psychotherapy As- 
sociation; member, American Psychopatho- 
logical Association (president 1963); Group 
Advancement Psychiatry, AMA; American 
Association University Professors; Phi Beta 
Kappa; Sigma Chi; Alpha Mega Alpha. Au- 
thor: "Persuasion and Healing: A Compara- 
tive Study of Psychotherapy,” 1961 (with 
Florence Powdermaker) ; group, "Psycho- 
therapy: Studies In Methodology of Research 
and Therapy,” 1953; also articles. Home: 603 
West University Parkway, Baltimore 10; of- 
fice; Phipps Clinic, Johns Hopkins, Balti- 
more, Md. 


RESOLUTION OP TEXAS HOUSE OP 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a resolution overwhelmingly 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Texas and ask that it be 
printed in full In the Record. 

This is a resolution deploring recent 
decrees of the U.S. Department of Labor 
which confounded the intent of Congress 
and set a prohibitively high minimum 
wage rate for untrained volunteers under 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. 

I fully agree with the Texas House in 
its call for return to congressional intent 
in this matter and I join in its com- 
mendation of the position of the Gov- 
ernor of Texas on this arbitrary ruling 
that endangers widespread and effective 
operation of antipoverty programs. 

Mr. President, the Senate has available 
for its consideration a bill that would 
apply the prevailing-wage concept to the 
Economic Opportunity Act. I intro- 
duced this bill last week as S. 1382, and 
it is at the desk until the close of busi- 
ness Thursday, March 11, for the con- 
sideration of possible cosponsors. 

I commend to the attention of those 
Senators concerned about this problem 
the resolution passed by the Texas House, 
and, in order that a full explanation of 
this situation may be readily available, 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the text of S. 1382, a companion 
measure, S. 1383, and my remarks upon 
introduction of those bills on March 4 be 
reproduced at this point in today's 
Record. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion, remarks, and bills were ordered to 
be printed in the Record, as follows: 


House State Resolution 120 
“Whereas one of the most important and 
promising features of the National Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 In the President’s 
war on poverty was the creation of the work 
training program known as the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps; and 

"Whereas this program was established by 
the Congress as an effort to place deserv- 
ing high school students in gainful part- 
time employment to prevent drop outs due to 
hardship; and 

“Whereas it was stipulated in the act that 
these young people would be paid wages ‘ap- 
propriate and reasonable in the light of such 
factors as the type of work performed, geo- 
graphical region and proficiency of employ- 
ee'; and 

“Whereas the U.S. Labor Department, by 
regulation Issued on October 2, 1964, recom- 
mended to local school districts that 'enrollee 
wages should be a little below the prevail- 
ing entry rates for Inexperienced workers in 
similar occupations,’ and on this basis 23 
Texas school districts filed applications under 
the program; and 

“Whereas the U.S. Labor Department, con- 
trary to the intent of the act and Its own 
October 2 directive, has now ruled that un- 
skilled high school students must be paid 
$1.25 per hour, the Federal minimum wage, 
regardless of the prevailing wage in the com- 
munity or wages paid adult workers perform- 
ing the same duties; and 

"Whereas spokesmen for the Labor Depart- 
ment in the press February 24 attempted to 
label Gov. John Connally as a roadblock to 
this program, when in truth the Labor De- 
partment itself changed the rules of the 
game after it was in progress and the Gover- 
nor intends only to protect the school dis- 
tricts of this State which will finance 50 
percent of this program beginning in 1966; 
and 

“Whereas Governor Connally has an- 
nounced that he will do everything possible 
to Implement this program for the needy 
youth of Texas despite this arbitrary ruling 
which endangers Its success: Now, therefore, 
be it 

"Resolved, That the house of representa- 
tives deplores this unwarranted action by 
the Labor Department and urges that the in- 
tent of Congress be restored In the admin- 
istration of this program; and be it further 
"Resolved, however. That this resolution 
shall in no way be considered either an in- 
sult to President Lyndon B. Johnson or a 
statement of opposition to the President’s 
war on poverty; and, be It further 

"Resolved, That the house of representa- 
tives, 59th legislature, commends Governor 
Connally for his position that the program 
should be used for the benefit of needy high 
school students rather than to further the 
social and political alms of any person or 
organization which seeks to misuse the 
program or, to alter Its true purpose; and be 
It further 

"Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Secretary of Labor and all 
Members of the Texas congressional delega- 
tion. 

“Ben Barnes, 
"Speaker of the House." 

I hereby certify that House State Resolu- 
tion 120 was adopted, as amended, by the 
house on February 25, 1965, by the following 
vote; yeas 116, nays 15. 

Dorothy Hollman, 

Chief Clerk of the House. 

Amendments op Economic Opportunity Act 
op 1964, With Respect to Wages Paid por 
Certain Types op Work and Certain Po- 
litical Activities 

Mr, Tower. Mr. President, I, introduce an 
amendment designed to remove all chance 
for any Federal poverty volunteers to be 
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